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HRISTMAS is a joyous season when 
in our hearts we should have a 

feeling of goodwill towards our fellow 
man. It is the time of year when we 
celebrate the Birth of Christ The King. 
And in churches throughout the land, 
we should gather to thank Him for the 
many kindnesses He has bestowed 
upon us during the past twelve 
months. The true Christmas spirit is 
the Christian spirit — to do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you—a way of life that should reign, 
supreme, forever. 
Thoughts of our friends are foremost 
in our minds at this time. To those in 
the Radio Industry, the Newspaper 
and Advertising profession, we sin- 
cerely hope you enjoy a good old- 
fashioned truly Merry Christmas. 
We hope also that with 1950 will come 
an era of genuine peace and prosperi- 
ty and that you will have your full 
share of success and happiness. 
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EXPRESSION in this little girl's eyes is bound 
to unsettle anyone who has made up his mind that 
n this Christmas of 1949 
sorta Claus is, after all, 

a mythical character. 
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us Sirmly convinced of his 
e stence as she is of the 
eclity of the panda bear 
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spirit change as one 
goows up, the spirit itself 
« be with us as long as 
se are people who be- 
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Does the Cap Fit? 


THESE ARE the opening paragraphs of 
“Man Who Beguiles’, (SN Nov. 22): 
“Ask the average man in the street: “Who 
is Richard Davis?’ and a few might know 
that he is Executive Director of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council. But the majority 
would undoubtedly answer with a blank 
look. 
“Yet 

portant 
Probably 


Mr. Davis is a particularly im- 
person to the man in the street 
more than any other Canadian 
he is involved in his fellow citizens’ day- 
to-day welfare.” 

Now I don’t dispute the inference that 
we (the average men in the street) are 
rather stupid when it comes to our knowl- 
edge of our public servants. But when the 
people upon whom we depend for this 
knowledge make the accusation I think 
they should do so with a note of apology 
in their voices. After all, is it entirely our 


fault that we know more about Ali Khan 
than about Richard Davis? 
Montreal, P.Q J. A. WUTTUNEE 


All in Fun 


CERTAIN allusions in Mr. Breen’s article 
(SN Nov. 29) suggest that he has given 
up housekeeping, and I am wondering if 
any of his interesting collection will be 
offered for sale. At this season of the year 
when many of us are perplexed in our 
search for the perfect gift such a sale 
would find a ready response. 

Would you be kind enough to forward 
this suggestion to his trustees? 
Scarboro Bluffs, Ont. DORIS MCCARTHY 


Hypocrisy on Sunday 


CURRENT discussions about Sunday ob- 
servance seem to miss certain fundamen- 
tals. In the first place, there are no Biblical 
injunctions in regard to Sunday behavior. 
Sunday is the secular name for the “Lord's 
Day,” the first day of the week which, 
from time immemorial, has been set aside 
by Christians to remember Christ’s name, 
His death and resurrection. 

Christians began this practice in the long 
ago when they were a small minority in a 
pagan world. They did not try to coerce 


others into a Sunday-observance pattern 
but they, themselves, by their conduct set 
an example. As Christianity spread there 


came a time when the great majority of 
people were Christian and recognized the 
meaning and implications of the Lord’s 
Day. As a result there was widespread 
church attendance and the Lord’s Day was 
kept as such. 

But in comparatively recent there 
has been a change. People have begun to 
forget the Lord’s Day as such and to think 
of Sunday as a day for rest and recreation 
This is evidenced by the attend- 
ance at church, by the “week-end” trip 
and party and by the emphasis 
upon materialism consideration 
of present only result in 
the conclusion that Canadians are sharply 
divided three groups: The Christians 
who positively accept Christ as their leader 
who look upon Sunday as His day and who 
conduct themselves 
who 


years 


reduc ed 


growing 
Objective 


conditions can 
into 
accordingly. Then there 


their Sabbath (the 
secular Saturday) under their own reli 





are Jews observe 





gious law: they are, certainly, free to be 
have as they like on Sunday which has no 
religious significance for them. 

Thirdly there are those who acknowledge 
no allegiance to Christ and His te 
or to Moses and his law there are many 
of these and their number is growing due 
to the failure of the church to do its job 


of winning men and women to Christ 
have their owr 
providing that 


Christian 


These three groups each 
ights in our free 
none annoys the others. The rea 
should Lord’s Day 


conscience and the 





society 





observe the according 


to the dictates of his 


intensity of his 






belief without at 
to coerce his neighbors: if his Christianity 
is worth while he will win over his neigh 
bor, but the history of 
makes it clear that you 
converts through legislation 

Those who have an “Open Sun 
day” should sensibilities of 
their Christian co-citizens and refrain from 
disturbing their day of remembrance 

All, too. should be consistent. It is flag 


religious persecu 


tlons cannot win 


would 
consider the 





rantly unfair that the rich should be able 
to evade Closed Sunday regulations by 
belonging to a club. Let there be one rule 
for rich and poor alike. Let both be bored 
or both free. But do not let there be the 
hypocrisy of a Closed Sunday enforced by 
those who do not keep it themselves. 
Hypocrisy is a sin, too. 

It would be interesting to see how voting 
would go, for a Closed Sunday, if all those 
who voted for it had to take a solemn 
oath that, for the next twelve months they 
would play no golf, tennis or other sports 
on Sunday; eschew bridge, poker and other 
games of cards; refrain from drinking and, 


in general, do what they want to force 
others to do. On the other hand, they 
would attend church twice each Sunday 


and practise charity and kindness toward 
the poor. If those who want a Closed Sun- 
day are sincere such a proposal as this 
will be perfectly natural. 

And therein lies the crux of the matter. 
If Christianity is vital in our society an 
Open Sunday will be meaningless because 
people will not use it. If, on the other 
hand, people use Open Sunday it can only 
mean that Christianity is weak and feeble. 

The challenge is to the church to act; to 
make Christianity dynamic. Nothing will 
be gained, or can be gained, by refusing 
to allow recreation of all kinds on Sunday. 
If there is such a poor demand for an 
Open Sunday, there is nothing to fear 
from it for no one will take advantage of 
it. The real question is “Are we a Christian 
or a pagan community?” 


Toronto f. D. WILLIS 


Likes the Recipes 


DURING the past year I have received 
an unusual number of bouquets from my 
family for the ex- 
cellence of my 
cooking. I accept- 
ed them as my due, 
but feel they should 
be shared with 
your Marjorie 
Thomrson Flint. I 
here dy acknowl- 
edge my _ indebted- 
ness for the clarity 
and explicitness of 
her menus and rec- 
ipes, and the de- 
licious results. 

By the way, I’ve 
often wondered whether M. 
real person. If so, 


her family as she 


John Steele 


MARJORIE FLINT 


T. Flint is a 


does she do as well by 
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does by her readers in 


the culinary department? 


Minette, Ont MRS. BRUCE WALLACE 


person—as we 


@ Mrs. Flint is a very real 
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Profitable Operation 


Requires Adequate 


Working Capital 


VHE officers of many business concerns, 

both small and large. find that chang- 
ing conditions have brought changes in 
their financial needs. Working funds which 
formerly were adequate are no longer sufli- 
cient to permit operation at top efficiency. 
We shall be pleased to discuss with you, 
ways and means of providing additional 


working funds as needed. 
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BIG POLICY DECISION 


THE GOVERNMENT'S new ship- 
ping policy—to give a strictly limited 
subsidy ($3,000,000) for a strictly 
limited period (1 year) to a strictly 
limited number of ships (about 40)— 
is a warning to Canadian business not 
to look to the Government for pro- 
tection against foreign competition. In 
deciding against a permanently sub- 
sidized merchant marine, ministers 
have held to the course laid down at 
Washington in September, when Can- 
ada and the U.S. undertook to do all 
they could to help the soft-currency 
countries to earn dollars. If they show 
any signs of straying from this path, 
official advisers in all the key depart- 
ments of Government will try to hold 
them to it. 


WHERE SHIPS WILL GO 


OF THE 118 dry-cargo ships in the 
Canadian deep-sea fleet, the Maritime 
Commission will allow 65 to be trans- 
ferred to U.K. registry. Forty may 
continue under the Canadian flag with 
a subsidy. The rest will be expected to 
operate profitably (or at least without 
subsidy) under the Canadian flag. 
Transfers to foreign registry will not 
be allowed. 

It took a deal of talking to persuade 
Sir Stafford Cripps to accept 65 more 
freighters into the U.K. merchant 
fleet. There’s already fear of unem- 
ployment for existing vessels, and 
these Canadian ships have to be al- 
lowed to take their profits in hard 
Canadian dollars. But the calculation 
which finally persuaded him was that 
some of the Canadian-owned ships 
should be dollar-earners; some of 
them are unlikely to show much profit 
anyway; and—the major considera- 
tion—the U.K. does better to have 
them in her fleet than to face them as 
cheaper competitors under the Greek 
or Panamanian flag. 

Nothing is finally settled about the 
58 ships due to be returned to their 
Canadian owners during next year. 
Canada hopes to make the same argu- 
ments stick about them. 


AIRLINES AND GOVERNMENTS 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT has 
destroyed the polite Canadian story 
that the Colonial Airlines affair did 
not involve the two Governments. But 
the State Department’s note to Ottawa 
did not postpone the Air Transport 
Board’s hearings. Nor did Lester 
Pearson strain the External Affairs 
department to send a rush reply. The 
U.S. Administration was obviously 
concerned to protect itself against the 
charge of “selling out” the rights of 





OTTAWA VIEW 


an American firm to foreigners; and 
the note caused less irritgtion than 
the American publicity about it. 
The Air Transport Board has not 
changed its attitude; but it might 
not hurry unduly to decide on the 
Colonial case if the U.S. showed 
signs of clearing up its own leg! 
dispute quickly. 

When politicians’ tenderness for 
private interests is added to the in- 
herent difficulties of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, it becomes a pretty frustrating 
business to try to make agreements 
with the U.S. But neither Prime Min- 
ister St. Laurent nor Pearson is the 
man to exaggerate these irritations in 
the overall picture of Canadian-U.S 
cooperation.. 


UN-AMERICAN BOLONEY 


C. D. HOWE’S STATEMENT on the 
1943 shipment of uranium com 
pounds to Russia was pitched exactly 
right. It was coldly factual and it 
made the flurry in the Un-American 
Activities Committee at Washington 
sound just as silly as it was. All the 
details of the purchase were given. 
and in flat tones Howe explained the 
agreed policy of the time, which was 
to help Russia to fight the Nazis and 
not to arouse suspicions about uran- 
ium by drawing attention to it. 


SPIES AND WITCHES 


THIS REMINDER of just how silly 
you can get when you start witch- 
hunting coincided with a fresh out- 
burst of parliamentary discussion 
about “screening” employees of the 
National Film Board and the CBC In- 
ternational Service. The Government 
is embarrassed about the Film Board 
in several ways, but its main worry 
is to keep this “screening” business in 
proportion. Some of the critics seem 
ready to declare a man guilty if the 
RCMP manages to turn up anything 
which casts the smallest doubt on his 
reliability. The Government refuses 
to brand him as a possible traitor on 
mere suspicion, but it also refuses to 
entrust him with confidential work. 


DREW AT HIS BEST 


THE DYING DAYS of the Parlia- 
mentary session were the most drama- 
tic. In the last resort the Government 
had to get its estimates voted, and 
the Opposition called the tune. 
George Drew, with the combines issue 
dropped into his lap, led the attack 
with fire, conviction and skill. The 
sad thing is that the PC’s have to rely 
so heavily on the Government’s mis- 
takes rather than on their own poli- 
cies. 
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The Revival of Invective 


I WAS READING not long ago 
an article on “The Decay of Oblo- 
quy,” in which the writer sighed in 
a mildly melancholy way for the 
good old days of Gladstone and 
Disraeli and other masters of in- 
vective and abuse. But perhaps 
things are not so decadent as he 
supposed; perhaps he spoke too 
soon. 

In the U.S., Westbrook Pegler 1s 
facing suits totaling $1,000,000 
arising out of personal remarks 
about Drew Pearson and Quentin 
Reynolds. We have writers on psy- 
chology currently urging the ex- 
pression of “bottled-up” emotions, 
by a greater use of “‘feeling-talk” 
(SN Dec. 13). And even in our 
relatively mild and conservative 
House of Commons things are 
looking up. We have had refer- 
ences to lavatory gossip, a string of 
emotive epithets directed by J. F. 
Pouliot towards the Editor-in- 
Chief of this publication, and a 
somewhat labored but nevertheless 
imposing assemblage of alliterative 
adjectives and nouns aimed by 
Donald Fleming at Stuart Garson. 


Disraeli may have been Flem- 
ing’s stylistic model, but if so, he 
has hardly yet mastered the finesse. 
Disraeli’s most famous outburst 
against Gladstone is often-quoted in 
part, but few remember the whole 
passage: “a sophistical rhetorician, 
inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity and gifted with 
an egotistical imagination that can 
at all times command an intermin- 
able and inconsistent series of ar- 
guments to malign an opponent and 
glorify himself.” 


Not So Defftly 


The member for Eglinton, com- 
menting on Stuart Garson’s apolo- 
gia, got this sentence off his chest: 

“What we have witnessed here. 
sir, in this last and most trivial of 
all excuses, this grasping of straws 
on the part of the Minister of Jus- 
tice, has been an incredible, inept, 
and desperate attempt to palkate, 
in a belated and blundering brain- 
storm, a deliberate and calculated 
breach of the law.” 

There may be at least this much 
substance in the complaint about 
“The Decay of Obloquy,” that al- 
though the amount of abuse in the 
House and elsewhere has not ma- 
terially declined, it is likely 
nowadays to be deftly and wittily 


less 


delivered. Even as recently as 20 
years ago, it seems to me there 


were more talented Canadian MP’s 
in this respect: Sam Jacobs, W. R. 


Motherwell, A. W. Neill, “Com- 
modore” Duff, “Mitch” Hepburn, 


and R. B. Bennett. 





It was Bennett who inspired 
some of the keenest barbs of both 
Hepburn and Motherwell. One of 
the former’s best efforts was this: 


“Do not let hon. gentlemen op- 
posite be disillusioned for a mo- 
ment into believing that they have 
pulled the wool over the eyes of 
the Canadian people. The people 
have, it is true, been propagandized; 
they have been hypnotized, but they 
are not subscribing to the policies 
as they are being enunciated by 
our hon. friends opposite. As a 
matter of fact, when I am speaking 
about getting one’s eyes opened, the 
thought just strikes me that the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Bennett) has 
a great capacity for opening peo- 
ple’s eyes. He opened the eyes of 
the Canadian people with his many 
promises in 1930. He opened the 
eyes of the British statesmen at the 
Imperial Conference in 1930. He 
opened the eyes of his followers by 
his own autocracy. Indeed, he 
might be known from now on as 


9499 


the ‘Calgary Eye Opener’! 


Meat-Axe Style 


Motherwell, on one occasion, 
after a rough exchange in the 
House, got up and said: “I do not 
propose to continue this somewhat 
meat-axe style of discussion.” But 
it was not because he couldn’t. He 
grew annoyed once at Bennett’s air 
of impassivity and threw this one at 


him: 

“I do not think there is any need 
to administer any more of these 
pin pricks to the Prime Minister; 
they just seem to put him to sleep. 
He seems to be saying to himself, 
‘Well, I wish to glory these fellows 
would quit yapping or do it a little 
more quietly so that I could really 
sleep.’ For myself I am_ really 
speechless. Ever since the Prime 
Minister made that outrageous ap- 
pointment to Washington, which 
savored so strongly of the family 
compact of a hundred years ago, 
this Government has been going 
from bad to worse in these appoint- 
ments, and from there to Milton 
Campbell.” 

Motherwell added: “I see the 
Prime Minister is awake now.” 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Traditionally known for comfort, cuisine and sports. 
Sun rooms and Terraces overlook slopes, electric 
ski schools and skating rink. 
Write or Phone the Manager or See our Travel Agents. 
Rates with meals: Running Water $8.50; with Bath $10 up; 
Cottages $9 up. Suites available. 
Ste. Adele en haut, Quebec, Tel. 3555 A. B. Thompson, President 
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@ When Norman Hale of Toronto 
17, sold an old coupe for $55 to Jo 
Francis, 55, six weeks ago, he gave 
him a receipt which read “no come 
back either way.” But last week h 
was sent to jail for one year for com 
ing back and stealing the car. 


@ Gordon Higgins, (PC, St. John. 
East, Newfoundland) told the House 
“When members go home to thei 
constituencies they should advocate 
the eating of fish . . . fish is a great 
brain food.” 

D. A. Riley (L, Saint John-Albeii, 
NB): “On what does the honorat'e 
member base his assertion?” 

Mr. Higgins: “All I have to say 1s 
look at the Newfoundland members ' 


@ At Hubalta, Alberta, Frank A 
Guthrie, believed to be an American 
is alleged by police to have beconie 
friendly with a service station oper: 
tor, obtained considerable credit fo: 
gas and oil, got him to endorse a loa: 
for $432 and then, after bigamous! 
marrying his daughter, headed for th: 
U.S. using “father-in-law’s” gas and o 


@ Councillor Joseph Gart!an of Bur 
aby, BC, indignant at complaint 
about loose, noisy and unlicensed dog, 
in the North Burnaby area, staunch: 
defended local dogdom: “The fines 
dogs in Burnaby call North Burnab 
home,” he said 


@ When John Watson and Merk 
(rockett, of Dunfermline, Sask., wen 
hunting they knew they must wea 
white or scarlet outer suits but though 


SM)” 





their caps didn’t matter. In Saskatoo1 
Mounted Police Court last week the 
were fined $10 and costs for failin 
to comply with the Game Act 


g@ At Trail, BC, Arnold Laurient 
won a lifetime seat in the new Trai 
\rena at its official opening. In a sec 
ond draw a short time later he wor 
another ticket, this time for ten vears 
“Frankly,” he said. “! don’t think 
can make it.” 


@ Gerald Welch, 21, walked int 
Hamilton, Ont., Central Police Statior 
ind pleaded guilty to two break-ins 
He said a girl friend had broken off 
with him on hearing this and his other 
friends had frowned on such actions 


® Fulfilment of a lifetime ambition t 
drive one of Toronto’s streamlined 
streetcars will mean a court appear- 
ance for Kalerwo Visala, 23, and Ro- 
bert S. Neiman, 25. One man drove 
the vehicle when the operator was re- 
newing his ticket supply while the sec- 
ond man held back passengers 
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No Divine Right Here 


HE Winnipeg Free Press, which by the way has 
cently taken a much stronger stand on the ques- 
on of the non-publication of the McGregor Re- 
ort than it had done when we criticized its atti- 
de on that subject a few weeks ago, has also 
een campaigning on the highly important sub- 
ct of the right to sue the Crown. Its articles can 
e had as Winnipeg Free Press Pamphlet No. 28 
nder the title “Divine Right of Kings.” 

At present in all Canadian jurisdictions it 1s 
ecessarv to obtain a fiat, or authorization to sue. 
om the Minister of Justice or the Attorney Gen- 
al, before anv suit can be entered against the 


he Dominion or 


vereign government either of t 
f the Province. This situation is an inheritance 
om British law; but the present British Parlia 
lent, in One of its wisest and most popular en 
ctments, abolished the fiat system, and greatly 

duced the area of cases in which Crown im- 
unities apply, in 1947, and since that time there 
as been a rising hope that in Canada also our 
gislators would come in time to see the gross 

ustice and impropriety of maintaining the old 
ystem. That hope has been somewhat dampened 
s regards the Crown in the right of the 
Jominion, by the language of Mr. Garson, Min- 
ster of Justice, in reply to a suggestion of Mr. A 

Smith (Calgary West) that “consideration 
hould be given to the whole problem of the 
cht of the individual to sue the Crown.” 

Mr. Garson argued that no substantial injustice 
vas ever done, and that the intending litigant was 
ften saved the costs of action by having his 
uthority to sue refused. The Free Press articles 
nake this claim look rather insubstantial by citing 
long list of cases in which it would be extremely 
ifficult for the average man to believe that 
istice was effectively served by the refusal of the 
at. One case is that of a retired army officer who 
as convicted and jailed in Manitoba on a charge 
) which another man later pleaded guilty; the of- 
cer was released and sought to sue the Crown 
r damages, but was refused a fiat. Another was 
e extraordinary case of the Central Mortgage 
nd Housing Corporation—a crown company en- 
aged in all the ordinary business of building and 
nancing houses—and Mr. and Mrs. Yeats of 
\lberta, who sought to obtain damages for non- 
ompletion of a house they had ordered under 
i¢ National Housing Act. 

Readers of SATURDAY NiGHT are aware that 
is journal has long urged that the immunity of 
ie@ Crown was never intended to apply, and 
ould never apply, to the activities of govern- 
ents which are not strictly concerned with the 
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business of governing—that when the Crown en- 
gages in commercial or financial operations such 
as could be carried on by any private person or 
company without the exercise of the sovereign 
power, it should be held responsible for the con- 
sequences of its actions precisely as such private 
persons would be. In the words of D. Park Jamie- 
son in the Canadian Bar Review, “The maxim, 
the King can do no wrong, can have no valid ap- 
plication to present conditions resulting from the 
growth of public ownership and the increasing 
tendency of governments and their departments, 
agencies and servants to enter the business field 


n compet tion with private enterprise.” 


Jimmy in Wonderland 


FARMERS and others who look to the Min- 
Ster of Agi culture for guidar ce about market 
prospects for Canada’s agricultural products have 
a pretty bewildering time. Mr. Gardiner real 

makes life a good deal harder than it needs to 


be: vet it 1s difficult to dismiss his outbursts with- 


out notce 
ha sacl > . . ‘a aot 
The speech he made at Brantford rece 
seems the most remarkable ve: in a long line of 


remarkable speeches. It may have been disp!aced 
trom that eminence before this appears: or, more 
probably, Mr. Gardiner will have issued his 
habitual statement that he was misreported. But 
if we may assume that a Canadian Press report 


of a Gardiner speech is not intrinsically less 
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reliable than a Canadian Press report of any other 
minister’s speech, we may legitimately ask what 
ood end Mr. Gardiner expects to serve by de- 
claring that “there is a very decided official ef- 
fort” to drive Canadian produce from the British 
market. This is a statement of the world currency 
problem so perverted as to secure the maximum 
amount of misunderstanding and ill-will 

To complete the distortion Mr. Gardiner went 
on to say—unless the Canadian Press reporter 
made it up—that farmers must buy where they 
could sell, and the only place they could sell 
freely was Canada. 

The facts which Mr. Gardiner so strangely 
garbled are of course that the currency problem is 
compelling not the United Kingdom alone but al! 
the non-dollar countries to reduce their dollar 
purchases to a minimum; that, in spite of this. the 
U.K. is still buying a higher proportion of her 
agricultural imports from Canada than she dia 
before the war (see the figures given on another 
page); and that the only way she can possibly 
maintain, let alone increase, her purchases from 
us is by our buying more from her. 

These unhappy facts may mean some painfub 
readjustments for Canada: they will be smaller 
and less painful than the readjustments required 
for most countries, and we know of no divine 
right by which Canadians should be spared from 


all the inconveniences of this disordered world 


The Witnesses Win 


THE Supreme Court of Canada was unanimous 
in quashing the conviction of Aime Boucher 
which had been upheld by a majority judgment 
in the Quebec Court of King’s Bench) on the 
charge of seditious libel for distributing copies of 
“Quebec’s Burning Hate of God and Christ and 
Freedom.” Justices Rand and Estey went further 
than the three other Justices and voted for an 
guitta!: the majoritv ordered a new trial 

There is no doubt that the language Of the 
pamphlet. and perhaps its title more than any 
thing else it contains, is highly offensive to a 
rge part of the religious opinion of Quebec 


There is no doubt also that the view is widels 
held in that province that the criminal law (which 
is Dominion law) ought to restrain the publica 
tion of matter which is offensive in that manner 
and to that degree. The fact remains that the law 
of seditious libel, under which Boucher was prose- 


cuted. does not restrain any publication whatever 
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on that ground. The Crown in this case was 
obliged to show that Boucher had an intention 
going beyond the intention which is specifically 
protected by section 133A of the Criminal Code, 
namely “to point out errors or defects in the 
government” or to excite the people to procure 
by lawful means “the alteration of any matter in 
the state.” 

It appears to have been the view of three mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court that the Crown should 
have another chance to prove an intention going 
beyond the limits of this permission, All the mem- 
bers agreed that the Crown had so far failed to do 
so. We do not know what the action of the At- 
torney General of Quebec (Mr. Duplessis) will 
be; but we fancy that the general opinion of the 
people of Quebec will eventually ratify with its 
approval the insistence of the Supreme Court on 
throwing the protection of the “intention” clause 
even Over persons and utterances of a highly un- 
popular character. It is not a crime to be un- 
popular, and the right to point out “errors or de- 
fects in the government” and to excite the voters 
to procure by lawful means “the alteration of any 
matter in the state” is a right of such tremendous 
importance to the people of Quebec that they 
cannot long continue to press the courts to dis- 
regard it. 

The minority judgment of Mr. Justice Rand, a 
powerful statement of the principles of freedom 
of speech in religious matters, has already re- 
ceived considerable publicity. The majority judg- 
ment of the Chief Justice, Right Hon. Thibaudeau 
Rinfret, sending the case back for retrial, is also 
one of the major documents of Canadian legal 
history. 


The Pouliot Dictionary 


ONE of these days somebody is going to rise to 
a point of order in the House of Commons and 
inquire whether, when Mr. Pouliot of Temiscouata 
uses a word, it is to be interpreted in its dictionary 
sense Or in any private meaning that Mr. Pouliot 
chooses to give it. For Mr. Pouliot has announced 
that he does not propose to be limited by any old 
dictionary. He referred to “the word ‘blokes’ 
which I have used in the past and which I will 
use again. I want to give my own definition of 
the word and what I mean by it when I utter it 
It is quite different from the dictionary meaning 

I do not call a bloke a man who is necessarily 
born anywhere outside of Canada. The word 
‘bloke’ applies to everyone born anywhere who 
is stupid enough to consider Canada as a lemon 
to squeeze.” 

This is an entirely private definition of Mr 
Pouliot’s, and so far as we know is not accepted 
by anybody else who has ever used the word in 
question. In the same speech Mr. Pouliot described 
SATURDAY NIGHT as “the stalest of all weeklies,” 
and its editor as “the most self-complacent of all 
idiots” and “a bureaucrat-minded, bigoted, be- 
sotted nonentity, the Canadian pocket edition of 
Harry Hopkins.” This sounds slightly derogatory, 
but we hesitate to take offence at it. Mr. Pouliot 
may mean by “idiot” merely a person whose de 
finitions of words differ from his own, and by 
“bureaucrat-minded” merely a person who enjoys 
sitting in an office with his feet on a ty pewriter 
table, pressing buttons. We have no buttons to 
press, but we have always thought we should like 


some 


Labor and Elections 


THE New Zealand and Australian elections may 
nave an even deeper significance than has yet 
appeared. “Labor” politics and Socialist politics 


Nave, not only in the English speaking nations but 


in most other “advanced” nations of the world, 
been practically synonymous for the best part of 
a generation; in the English-speaking nations 
there has been a tendency to avoid the word 
“Socialist” in official designations, but the parties 
calling themselves by the Labor title have pursued 
a fairly uniform and fairly Socialist line of policy. 
They have thus been able to enlist the support of 
a great many electors who have no doctrinaire 
passion for Socialism, but who have felt that 
Labor was the under dog in the present economic 
system and deserved a stronger voice than it has 
hitherto enjoyed in the governing bodies. 

This support has been rapidly alienated in the 
last couple of years. Many non-Socialists who 





—Karsh 


CHIEF JUSTICE: Re-try the Witnesses. 


were willing to tolerate a modicum of Socialism 
if that was what the wage-earning voters wanted 
have learned that the object of all doctrinaire 
Socialists is to abolish free enterprise and the 
profit incentive entirely, as being fundamentally 
immoral. With that understanding the difference 
between Socialism and non-Socialism becomes a 
difference of principle, and it is no longer pos- 
sible for a non-Socialist to vote for a Socialist 
candidate. 

On the other hand many voters, including not 
a few who belong to the wage-earning class, have 
learned that “Labor” in politics does not neces- 
sarily mean the whole wage-earning element, but 
often means merely “organized labor,” which in 
turn tends to mean the holders of power in the 
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At Beauty's Shrine 


Who plans for self alone at Beauty's shrine, 
Or harbors envy, by so much the less 

Shall feel the ecstasy of her caress 

Shall thrill from cups of her celestial wine! 
Beauty will not confine for vours or mine 
She runs afield in wanton loveliness 

The very bloom of innocent excess 

Easing our haggard way to life divine! 


Now let us lift in spirit to respond 

To every phase of Beauty's variance, 

Common around, or of rare radiance, 

Hinting capriciously of fair beyond 

For all who follow her to furtherance— 

The rich, the poor, the homeless vagabond! 
TOM MACINNES 


great trade unions. The idea that these are a 
down-trodden class and need the sympathetic 
support of every voter with any human sym- 
pathies—that to vote for any but a Labor candi- 
date is to vote for the enemies of the working- 
man—has been rather widely dissipated by the 
recent extravagances of some of these organiza- 
tions in the use of their power both political and 
economic. 

A third factor has unquestionably been oper- 
ative in the voting in New Zealand, Australia 
and Canada. That is the evident fact that a con- 
siderable element among the more Socialistic 
Labor politicians is not at all unsympathetic to 
the type of Socialism developed in the Soviet 
countries, a type whose disregard for individual 
freedom has now become all too evident. 


Defending the Indefensible 


THE part played by the Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Stuart Garson, in the involved affair of the Mc- 
Gregor flour-milling report is thrown into the 
shadows by the extraordinary defence made by 
the Prime Minister. The Minister of Justice, ap- 
pealing to his 22 years of public service, said less 
for himself than any member of the House would 
have been glad to say for him. Everybody has 
been sorry that Mr. Garson, of all ministers, 
should be the one to take the rap, because there 
is probably no one on either side of the House 
with a cleaner record of honest and sincere pub- 
lic service. 

As our Ottawa correspondent said last week, 
Mr. Garson remains the member of the Govy- 
ernment who has shown most concern for his 
responsibility to Parliament. For the Prime Min- 
ister it is difficult to find even this palliation. 

The tragedy is that Mr. Garson should have 
been led, partly through bad advice (of which 
he has had plenty) and partly through inexperi- 
ence, to put up some of the empty defences he 
has uttered. The latest fact he-advanced on his 
own initiative was that the McGregor report could 
not have been printed within 15 days anyway; and 
he asked the press to take particular note of this 
But the press had been aware of this fact for 
weeks, and had dismissed it for the irrelevance 
which it is. 

Nor is the handling of the McGregor report an 
isolated case. Mr. Chevrier, tabling the report of 
the Maritime Commission two months after the 
legal date, blandly said that it had been delayed 
at the printers. If that were true it would be ir- 
relevant. The report could have been tabled in 
mimeographed form, as a single typescript or, if 
the minister chose, in his own handwriting. But 
it must be tabled, not whenever the minister hap- 
pens to get around to it, but when the law re 
quires. In this case it is stretching credulity too 
far to suggest that the King’s Printer could not 
have printed this report between June 30, when it 
was submitted, and September 30, when it should 
have been tabled. The truth of the matter seems 
to be that Mr. Chevrier did not bother to look 
at the report until about the time he should have 
published it. By then Parliament was in session 
and the King’s Printer, with Hansard to do each 
night, was seriously pressed. 


An Immoral Argument 


PARLIAMENT and the country are showin 
signs of awakening to the seriousness of the of 
fence committed by the Government in the non- 
publication of the McGregor report on the mill- 
ing industry. It is amazing that the Prime Min 
ister should have expected the country to take 
seriously his contention that the non-publication 
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was not a “continuing offence”—that the offence 
occurred only in the infinitesimal moment of time 
exactly fifteen days after Mr. McGregor laid the 
report on the Government’s doorstep, and that 
after that instant had expired the law ceased to 
be operative and there was no obligation to pub- 
lish. 

The results which could ensue from the applica- 
tion of that doctrine—which we can imagine a 
counsel advancing, but not very hopefully, before 
the Privy Council as a desperate device for escap- 
ing on a technicality—may be illustrated by a 
parallel case. The British North America Act 
states that “There shall be a session of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada once at least in every year, so 
that twelve months shall not intervene between 
the last sitting of the Parliament in one session 
and its first sitting in the next session.” The Gov- 
ernment alone can summon Parliament. If the 
Government were to allow twelve months to 
elapse without summoning Parliament, this re- 
quirement of the British North America Act 
would, according to Mr. St. Laurent’s argument, 
cease to be operative, and “it would become a 
question of what it was proper to do.” Judging 
by its actions in the McGregor case, the Govern- 
ment might consider it proper to go on refrain- 
ing from summoning Parliament for another 
eight months, or twelve months, or twelve years, 
and it would still be guilty only of the one dis- 
obedience which occurred at the instant of expiry 
of the original twelve months. 

There is no question, in the minds of honest 
citizens of Canada, as to “what it is proper to do” 
if a time limit imposed by statute or constitutional 
law has been overpassed whether by negligence or 
by intent. Only one thing is proper to do, and that 
is to perform the required action as promptly as 
possible, and thereby make what amends are pos- 
sible for violating the law. It is not so much the 
failure of the Government to publish within the 
fifteen days that is now agitating the people of 
Canada; it is the extraordinary immorality of its 
mental processes ever since that failure. 


“The Amboy Dukes’”’ 


THIS journal does not quarrel with the decision 
of the Ontario judge who refused to condemn 
“The Amboy Dukes” as an obscene work. It is 
not a work which we should on our own respon- 
sibility place in the hands of an adolescent; but 
there are many works unsuitable for adolescents 
which nevertheless cannot possibly be barred from 
all public circulation. 

The problem which is worrying serious-minded 
people at the present time arises out of the fact 
that the reading of adolescents cannot possibly be 
controlled by anybody but their parents and those 
to whom their parents commit them, and parents 

ve almost universally abandoned their respon- 
sibilities in the matter. But they have not 

indoned their responsibilities in regard to read- 
matter alone; they have abandoned them in 
entire realm of conduct, and our feeling is 
ta child whose parents do not care if he reads 

he Amboy Dukes” at the age of fifteen is a 
child who is headed for trouble of some sort 

ether he reads it or not. 

Half a century ago this problem was greatly 

ed by the fact that very few adolescents had 

ugh money to buy the sort of books which 
tht have a harmful effect on them owing to 
ir youth and consequent incapacity for judg- 
it. There are few adolescents today who have 

{ money enough to buy in a year a whole five- 

t shelf of twentv-five-cent paper-backs if they 

interested in that sort of thing, and obviously 


a large number of them are. It is scarcely possible 
for the law to declare that a certain book may 
be sold at four dollars but may not be sold at a 
quarter, yet that is, in effect, what the prosecution 
in “The Amboy Dukes” case was asking; the 
argument seems to have been wholly concerned 
with the effects to be anticipated from the sale 
of the book in the corner cigar-stores. It is open 
to any of us to regret that sale, but it is not open 
to us to prohibit it without making the book 
absolutely inaccessible to anybody in Canada, 
and that is a proposition we do not care to en- 
dorse. 


Maps That Matter 


ONE of the most illuminating pieces of cartog- 
raphy that we have ever seen has been produced 
by the Ryerson Press in a 36-page-and-cover 
brochure entitled “The World Crisis in Maps” by 
Dimitri Tosevic (85 cents). Mr. Tosevic will be 
remembered as having often contributed articles 
on Eastern Europe to SATURDAY NIGHT. His ob- 
ject in this work is to give warning of the aims 
and tactics of Communism and to urge the solv- 
ing of Europe’s pressing problems by Federation. 
“The total blackout” of man’s freedom is on its 
way, he concludes, and adds that it is “a black- 
out which now only the superlative united efforts 
of the free nations can resist.” 

Russia now controls in effect some 500 million 
human beings, instead of the pre-war 180 million, 
and beyond her direct physical control are at 
least SO million Communist sympathizers in coun- 
tries not yet under her domination. The maps are 
a vivid illustration of this thesis, and are designed 
to show the steady growth of the economic and 
military power, first of Germaay, and then of 
Russia, in the era of world instability which be- 
gan somewhat before 1914. The job could hardly 
be better done than by these maps except by a 
globe, and nobody has yet colored a globe as 
these maps are colored, to show the lines of 
stress of today’s world. 


Cowboy Fixation 


TWO 17-year-old Manitoba youths who disarmed 
two policemen at the point of a gun have been 
sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment because 
they were “mentally subnormal and a great 
potential danger.” The evidence certainly sub- 
stantiated this view of their mentality. 

We can see no reason for 2xpecting that either 
of these youths will be any less of a potential 
danger to society when they are twenty-five than 
they are now. No adequate remedial treatment 


Christmas Thoughts 


1 thought of sending you this Yuletide season 
A new sedan, besices a sable coat, 
Or, if those two should savor of unreason, 
A trifling string of diamonds for your 
throat. 


I started thinking early in November; 
Alas'!—I cannot blame vou if you hate 
Fe 
! dallied till the middle of December, 
And crowds, you know, are things that 


nauseate me. 


Now Christmas is uncomfortably near; 
I've thought and thought and thought and 
thought upon it 
Until the thought occurred to me, my dear 
| could do worse than warn you with a 


sonnet, 


The gist of which may sound a trifle hard 
for a cara 


KE. 


You'll simply have to settle 
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can possibly be applied to them in any Canadian 
jail to which they can be committed, and their 
mentality is not of a kind which automatically 
improves itself during incarceration. Yet in eight 
years or less they will be turned loose and ex- 
pected to maintain themselves in a world in which 
no-one can maintain himself without a modicum 
of industry and intelligence—except by crime! 

We have no criticism of the sentence, which was 
probably as wise a one as could be imposed. But 
it is obvious that our penal system contains no 
element as yet which has the slightest value in 
dealing with such cases. 

While the two were in custody one of them 
said: “The first thing I'll do when I get out is 
shoot a policeman. No jail can hold me.” Known 
to his associates as Jesse James, he was described 
as having a “cowboy fixation.” 


passing show 


POPULAR song in British Columbia during 
the flood days was “There were ferries in 
the bottom of our garden.” 

Los Angeles and Vancouver are compet- 
ing to have the tallest Christmas tree in the 
world, for no good reason that we can see 
unless it is to annoy Santa Claus, who will 
have to climb it with the presents. 

We note that the Free World Labor Con- 
federation came into existence just as soon 
as China went Communist and thus gave 
assurance that the FWLC wouldn't have to 
bother with any Chinese cheap labor. 

Most provinces find it easier to control 
their desire to control rents than to control 
rents. 

The Welfare State is a state in which no- 
body except the State makes any provision 
tor welfare. 

Ald. David Balfour of Toronto has been 
expressing his contempt of modern litera- 
ture, but not the sort of contempt that fa- 
miliarity breeds. 

This idea of the London Observer that 
names should indicate the sex of their bearer 


OLY Z 


is going to worry the young people who 
haven't quite made up their minds which 
they want to be. 

Prince Edward Island produces ten mil- 
lion oysters a year. That means nothing to 
us, because we always count our oysters by 
the dozen. 

Plant life in Mars, according to Russian 
scientists, has fully adapted itself to the 
severe climate. They figure that there is 
therefore some hope for Communism in 
Canada. 

Canadian lawvers have an average income 
of $7,800 a vear, chiefly because they can 
get what’s coming to them without having 
to pay anybody to collect it 

Some people want a crown on the King’s 
head on the Canadian stamps. Better wait 
until there is such a thing as a Canadian 
crown. 

Lucy says the real surprise about Christ- 
mas presents is the number of people who 
don’t seem able to take a hint about what 
you want, 
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Should the Church Support Capitalism? 


n Opposing Communism the Church 
Does Not Necessarily Give 


Support to Capitalism 


by Claris Edwin Silcox 


CHE announcement by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop ot Sherbrooke and a 
somewhat similar statement by the 
four cardinals in France to the effect 
hat the alignment of the Roman Cath- 
sic church against communism must 
aot be Interpreted as a support of 
capitalism or free enterprise has 
evoked some resentment in business 
*ircles 

In much the same way. the message 
xf the World Council of Churches ‘at 
Amsterdam in 1948 criticizing capital- 
sm as well as communism was casti- 
Zated by both left and right. Yet. anv- 
ye who n iS follow ed the course of 
Christian thought is well aware that if 
the Church is to maintain her lovalty 
© God she must never become the 


tor Mammon 


It is, howe ver, easier to see the 
hrist ohyections to communism 
than the Christian objections to capi- 
The reasons are fairly clear 
Capitalism is an ill-defined term. Some 
WNO rant most rainst it are least com 
etent to describe what they mean by 
{ Ss vc A tics Seel oO VICK A e 
C Ccteristics in the pre in 
COr Ste then to dub the 
vho stem. ¢ sing good points 
a itl S Capitalism 
yt C IS Ss the 
( Protes | stat 
S \ the tnal 
T n € { its most 
¢ vn ’ In n ft P Oo 
estant countries. But thev tend to over- 
On ent Vy the f I it modern 
‘ f capitalism really arose in such 


es as Italv and Fland 


Capitalism and Protestantism 


instead of capitalism being the child 
of Protestantism (and especially of 
~alvi xoth modern capitalism 
ind Protestantism ire the children of 
the new dynamic spirit which broke 
mre nore YT CSS Static civil- 
7ation of the middle ages.Without the 
promise of profit, there was no possi- 
muity of finding capital required for 
the wo shaking ventures which sud 
fenl\ ened out 


Thus capitalism and Protestantism 





are the twin children of the Renais- 
sance but they are not. identical 
Twins 

Wt e new developments brought 
certall vils with them a kind ot 
nevitan dev ilu ition of the moral 
and spiritual currency of the time. it 
also. released a new temper which 
made possible an infinitely more rapid 
oxy i the yrit of ma i great 
er ¢ the power resident in 
nat lon the w e a much high 
ane t i of \ tne Vast ma 
Oo ) l rum 
DR. SILCOX 1 frequent contribu- 
for ft SA RDAY NIGHT on re PIOUS 
ett i? d [Optics 


stances, the basic task of a progressive 
eligion would be to discover the most 
suitable means whereby its fundamen- 
tal values could be safeguarded. 

There may, of course, be differences 
tf Opinion as to the degree to which 
either Roman Catholicism or Protes- 

atism was able to do this, and as to 
he reasons for either success or failure 
n the effort. But if modern capitalism 
is the villain, then it 1s necessary to 
decide whether the villainy is in its 
essential nature or in certain of. its 
nanifestations. And this basic issue 
can not be solved by Marxist chatter 
ibout “surplus value.” 

There is still another difficulty. 
While communism is a definite ideol- 
yy with its framework of thought 
worked out in the manifesto of 1848, 
the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
ind others. capitalism has just grown 
‘yn in the world like Topsy. In the 
jemocracies, there are no “capitalist” 
yarties in the sense in which there are 

ommunist™ parties. Nor do the or- 
vanized capitalists of the world offi- 
‘ially repudiate religion as the opiate 
yf the people and scoff at the existence 
f spiritual and moral principles. 
Neither do the free-enterprisers fail to 
ecognize the leettimacy of certain 
imitations and controls imposed by 
society as a whole on free enterprise. 
Indeed, they have no hesitation in ask- 
ing such controls when it seems to be 
n their interest to obtain them 

Stull furth 


to harmonize their 


er. many eapital ts do try 
Dusiness nractice 
ind their religious principles. They not 
only believe in God and acknowledge 
Him. but they also think of their 
wealth in terms of stewardship, seek- 


to use it aright for the glory of 


God and tor the relief of the needs of 
nen. They may have difficult and em- 
arrassing Moments, when to even the 
nost conscientious the application of 
heir faith mav seem difficult or im 
yracticable; but the point is that 
the conflict between communism and 


Christianity is thus more obvious than 
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CALVIN: Was Capitalism his child? 
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between certain forms of capitalism 
and Christianity. The dogmas of com- 
munism are patently materialistic; the 
materialistic atheism of the capitalist 
is, to the extent it exists, practical 
rather than dogmatic. 

A further complication is in the 
tact that while, within the Christian 
churches. types of communism are 
practised in the monasteries and con- 
vents. the Christian church also has a 
financial stake in capitalism. It owns 
lands used for productive purposes; it 
has invested funds in many capitalistic 
enterprises, and utilizes the revenue 
for the support of the clergy, the main- 
tenance of hospitals and schools, the 
building of new churches, foreign mis- 
sions, ete. 7 

Che destruction of all private capi- 
tal would thus probably — seriously 
weaken the churches, and with the 
ever-increasing control of the State 
over the means of production, it might 
make the churches utterly dependent 
on the political bosses—exactly what 
is now happening in Czechoslovakia 


Values and Price-tags 


Another difficulty is in defining the 
difference, if any, between capitalism 
and financialism. Bona fide savings 
may be inordinately increased or com- 
pletely wiped out by shady financial 
manipulations, by inflations or defia- 
tions, by revaluations upwards or 
downwards. 

Indeed, our modern economy em- 
phasizes the dominance of money, as 
Oswald Spengler so strikingly painted 
it in his “Decline of the West.” The 
love of money has always been regard- 
ed as a dangerous affection, for it once 
created the miser and today it is the 
most overt expression of the lust for 
power. 

But ours is a money-economy, a 
civilization controlled by financial ad- 
justments or maladjustments. It en- 
deavors to evaluate everything in 
terms of money, even those things 
which can never be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents or sterling. It gives final 
power to those who pull the purse- 
strings. to those who control credit 
and devise weird systems of taxation 
—too often to those whose ignorance 
of the basic meaning of life is exceed- 
ed only by their insolence. 

The clarification of the distinction 
between capitalism and _financialism 
is one of the most needed intellectual 
efforts of our time. Otherwise, there 
will be a confusion in terms and in- 
tellectual dishonesty. Otherwise, most 
of the critiques which Christianity may 
offer against capitalism will fall to the 
ground. Certainly, the values which 
Christianity extols are almost invar- 
iably the precise values which are be- 
yond the power of financiers to price 
and evaluate. They are, as the prophet 
put it. “without money and without 
price.” 
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BISHOP Desranleau of Sherbrook: 
savs Catholic Church, while opposing 
Communism, doesn’t back capitalism 


The fact that Christianity exists & 
promote certain values which car 
never be estimated in any known cur 
rency does not forbid Christianity t 
pass. judgment on any economic o1 
financial system, or to appraise its 
humanizing or dehumanizing effects 
By its doctrine of the incarnatior 
has ever sought to bring together 1 
in inseparable union tne spiritual and 
the material, the divine and the human 
However inadequate the functioning 
of the historic church in the economic 
ield, it has, more than any other socia 
institution, led the way in the effor 
to meet the real needs of men. 

It has built the schools and hos; 
tals, developed under its patronage the 
arts and music, and shown a concert 
for humanity, when the organized 
state Was interested mainly in war and 
plunder. The world’s first internation 
al, it sent out its missionaries to the ut 
termost parts of the earth, improvin; 
the health of primitive and pagan 
peoples, offering them new forms of 
edtication for practical living, freeing 
them from ancient and dangerous 


taboos 


Misuse of Power the Issue 


Christianity must always challenge 
the will to power, whether that powe! 
is purely military or economic. It does 
not deny the validity of power, and 
the founder of Christianity promise¢ 
“power” to his disciples, but it does 
demand the consecration of ever 
kind of power, even if such consecra 
tion requires a contempt for moneys 
It offers to men the pattern of the 
Divine Man who, as St. Paul said 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor that we, through His 
poverty might be rich, the pattern o! 
a man who was neither a work! 
man nor a capitalist. He did not have 
a place to lay His head, nor could 
pav His poll-tax without perform 
a miracle. He bid men to beware 
of covetousness, and warned the 
against the peril of laying up treasures 
on earth. 

It is therefore in its Opposition 
the misuse of power that Christian 
takes issue with certain aspects of 
modern capitalism. 
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MISTLETOE custom probably originated TREE at Windsor, 1841. It was initiated 
in some rite of union between the sexes. in England by the German Prince Consort. 


AT CHRISTMAS 
coooovees [['S THE CUSTOM | 


WAITS, or Town Musicians, had official function at Yuletide. 


Once members of the royal household, they were appointed by town. BOAR’S HEAD ceremony at Queen’s College, Oxford, 1846. Else- 


where, dish was superseded by turkey during the sixteenth century. 


ANY of the customs which we 

observe at Christmas have stray- 

ei so far from their original 
meanings that we do nvi know just 
where they came from. Few of us 
know, for instance, that the use of 
evergreen for decoration was a feature 
both of the Norse Yuletide festival 
which celebrated the return of warmth 
and vegetation at the Winter solstice 
and of the Roman Saturnalia. Holly 
symbolizes the coming passion of 
Christ; mistletoe (since it depends on 
the host tree) symbolizes Man’s de- 
perdence on God. The custom of kiss- 
ing under the mistletoe, incidentally, is 
su posed to end once the berries have 
al! been plucked and one is supposed 


to be removed for each tribute exact- 
ed. Too late to change now, though 
The boar’s head, which used to be the 
standard Christmas dish but has been 
almost universally replaced by the tur- 
key, symbolizes, among other things 
the head of Satan defeated and borne 
in triumph. It is mentioned as being 
part of the bill-of-fare of an English 
royal banquet in 1170. Christmas trees 
are referred to as being the custom in 
Salzburg in 1605 and were intro- 
duced into Germany by Luther. Town 
musicians or “waits,” official players 
of Christmas music, were appointed in 
London and Westminster as late as 
1825. They doubled as nightwatch. 


—All pictures: British Information Service 


RAISINS in burning brandy are prizes in game of snapdragon. Like many Christmas cus- 


toms its origin is buried in heathen antiquity. Hazards of game are shown by man at right 
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ESTONIAN student Aino Lusi has LATVIAN Jaw student Emmy Kumins ORGANIC chemistry graduation test GEOLOGY is study of Heinrich Liivo, 
tinnne eup, tea and hunk of bread. gets book in cellar library at Bonn, is taken by student Ivar Laas (right). an Estonian at University of Bonn 


THEIR HOPE WILL NOT DIE 


by Joyce Tedman 





































CANADIAN universities have taken Their knowledge and experience have 
55 DP students from Western Ger- been kept up-to-date through refresh- 
many this year, on scholarships of the er courses taken in their own Baltic ” 
World Student Relief Committee. University-in-exile or in German un) 
But 2,000 others remain behind, versities, or given by visiting British 
studying in German universities, wait- American and Canadian professors 
ing and hoping for their chance to get “In numerous conversations with 
away and make a fresh start in life. representatives of the Baltic élite |! 
Despite all of the difficulties of life, gained the impression that these men 
which often mean sharing communal and women are prepared to rough it 
quarters in a drab DP camp: despite in any part of the world where, un 
the uncertainty of their situation, der British or American’ influence, 
which might paralyze the will of many they could build a new home and do 
another: and despite a shortage of their bit in raising the standard of 
food which must hamper their powers living of mankind. Unlike many 
of study: the DP students make higher refugees and social casualties of the 
marks, faculty members attest, than recent war, who regard themselves as 
their German fellow-students. morally entitled to an indemnity paid 
Their industry and their conscien- by someone else. these Baltic 
tious character are ascribed by these graduates and technicians ask only 
professors to the fact that they have for an opportunity to put their shoul- 
seen more hardship than the German ders to the wheel. 
students. “One group of such technical 
A correspondent of SATURDAY people which I investigated, in the vy 
VIOLINIST Mrs. Carmen Prii-Berendsen studies for a concert career under Nicut in Germany. Dr. W. H. Ed- British Zone, vielded 365 agricultural 
he noted German instructor Professor Zitzmann, of the University of Cologne wards, writes of the possibility of specialists, including 79 veterinary 
finding a place for these students, and surgeons: 796 doctors, dentists, phar- 
for other educated DP’s, in President macists and nurses; 110 chemists, na- 
HERE THE DP instructor, instead of student: Dr. Elmar Leptk of Estonia Truman’s Point Four program and tural scientists and social scientists; 
whing at the Weihen Stephan Horticultural College, at Freising in Bavaria the related U.N. program for eivineg and 507 engineers. They would seem 
technical help to the backward areas to be particularly well-fitted to be the 
of the world. In an extensive survey, technical civil servants of the pro- 
Dr. Edwards found that there were no posed new development schemes, all 
fewer than 26,000 available special- the more because they come from 
ists, mostly refugees from the Baltic small, democratic nations which were 
States of Estonia. Latvia and Lithu- never involved in colonial schemes oF 
ania, and from the Soviet Ukraine politics.” 
and former Polish Ukraine. Happily, some of these people «re 
; “These men and women,” he finding an opportunity to come to 
4 writes, “are in the best of health Canada, within the normal terms of 
virile, intelligent and = multilingual our refugee immigration scheme. We 
\ Most of them have degrees from uni- stand fifth among the nations in re 
versities and technical colleges which ceiving DP’s, having accepted 72,00 
\ have been ranked with similar British in the past two and half years (follow- 
French and German _ institutions ing Australia with 81,000; Britain, 
cael aeaenis anes bushbnunselipaniasuinavinncoavabniaccayiasibebine with 83,000; Israel, with 114,000; aad 
JOYCE TEDMAN is a Canadian the U.S.. with 119.000). But there «re 
writer, now IRO- Public” Relations still these others. who wait, and stucy, 
i Officer at Frankfort, Germany. and hope. 


Photos for International Refugee Organization by Simson and Kannelavd 
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ITHUANIAN students Jonas Rimasauskas and Stasys Budrevicius 


pical DP living quarters in a cheerless garret near the University o 


NEW ERA at “Sepp'l,” famous student tavern in Heidelberg 


ofessor of German, with Rumanian, Hungarian, 


PROTECTION oe ux JEW Fy 


share 
f Bonn. 


Karl Wichmann, 
Polish and Estonian students. 
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at Heidelberg, 


POLISH family, Jan and Tilly Bruell, with five-months daughter 
arm in war. 


lan is working on graduate thesis in psychology. He 
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IN HEIDELBERG, little damaged by war, students gather 
Yall to hear visiting Danish theologist, Dr. Penter of the University Aarhus. 
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by Noel Hubbard 


IN A SMALL OFFICE just off the 
concourse of Toronto’s Union Station, 
works a slightly-built man who could 
put many an ambassador to shame 
if any of the officials of the Canadian 
National Railways should notice John 
Burrell in the station on Christmas 
Day, pause and take a second look, 
gentlemen, tor there goes a busy man 
A busy man for 42 years 

On December 25, 1907, John Bur- 










QUTTTTNCTD: 


CORONA DE LUXE 
PETIT CORONA 


Job's Rival 


Questions, Questions, Questions 
CNR Trouble-Shooter 
Takes All in His Stride 


rell worked his first Christmas Day 
and, ever since then, he has been on 
duty for that holiday. If Saint Nick 
were te give out medals when he 
makes his annual rounds, John would 
be armor-plated trom head to foot. 
This year will be his last Christmas 
in the station because he retires within 
the next six months. 

Working for the CNR, his official 
title is Terminal Passenger Agent but 


this is like saying a zebra has stripes. 
It explains nothing at all. His job is 
that of trouble- shooter. Trouble- 
shooter for the passenger who has lost 
his upper plate on number six; for the 
foreigner who can’t speak English; 
and for the stretcher case with the 
broken back who has to be placed on 
board the train through an open win- 
dow. John’s highly esteemed position 
is one long list of headaches. 

Many a humorous incident has 
caused him to chuckle quietly when a 
lesser man would have given forth a 
belly-laugh. John was born in Eng- 
land and as an Englishman, he has 
the utmost respect for a representative 
of His Majesty. Such a man_ was 
brought into his office. 
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“I am an emissary of King George 
of England and Emperor of India,” 
said the man in a quiet ‘educated voice. 

John Burrell was sceptical for the 
man was in his shirt-sleeves but who 
can tell—even the King of England 
may occasionally wander around in 
this fashion. Gentle questioning re- 
vealed that John’s visitor had boarded- 
ed a train without a ticket and honest- 
ly believed himself to be a courier of 
the King. It soon developed that ine 
was only a nickel phone-call away 
from the asylum and a wagon was 
quickly despatched to pick ¢him up. 

Perhaps the more outstanding head- 
aches are caused by persons who 
pick up the wrong baggage. Imagine 
the woman who arrives at her hotel 
only to discover that her night clothes 
have become a man’s suit and her 
toilet articles, a shaving brush and 
razor. And imagine the plight of the 
unfortunate man who climbs into his 
berth on the Montreal-bound train 
and finds that he has a woman’s negli- 
gee instead of pyjamas. John Burrell 
recalls that on one occasion, a slightly 
inebriated gentleman tried to board 
a train waving a street-car transfer 

A terminal passenger agent’s job 
requires all the diplomacy of an am- 
bassador; the persistence of a boy 
scout; and the courage of a lion. John 
Burrell has all of these. It takes tact to 
soothe the irate passenger who has 
lost her luggage. It takes tact to over- 
come the language barrier created by 





JOHN BURRELL 


the influx of displaced persons enter- 
ing Canada. 

Lost tickets present another prob- 
lem to a terminal agent and he has 
to possess all the instincts of a blood- 
hound to recover them. One woman 
who had lost her tickets came into 
John’s office. Together they retraced 
her steps and discovered that she had 
opened her purse in the waiting room 
John, believing they may have fallen 
out, immediately hunted through the 
refuse which had been swept from the 
floor of the room and found th 
tickets. 

“Indeed strange, indeed strange 
was the woman’s comment. 

“Not strange around here,” was 
John’s dry reply. “Not strange at all 
If John Burrell ever writes his boo! 
it most certainly should have the eai 
marks of a Canadian bestseller. 
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British Columbia: 
APPEAL TO PUBLIC 


NEW public relations campaign is 
being conducted to counteract criti- 
c:sm of compulsory hospital insurance. 
While the letters-to-the-editors col- 

ins have been filled with letters 

m people indignant about having 
to pay (up to $33 a year for complete 
families) for free full hospitalization 
with no time limit on stays, those who 
like it have been silent. 

Now the Government is taking half- 
page advertisements, running facsimi- 
les of letters from people who have 
een patients. All of them had nice 

ngs to say when the hospital bills 

me marked ‘ ‘paid in full.” Actually 

person has to get sick and spend a 

ne in hospital ‘before he really ap- 
preciates what the plan does for him. 

British Columbia, besides the direct 
contribution from every citizen—with 

few exceptions such as those who 
stay out because of religious beliefs 
hristian Scientists) — finances its 
scheme from an amusement tax. When 

e Federal Government stepped out 

the amusement tax field, BC picked 
it up and put the money into the fund 
he main trouble so far has been a 
shortage of hospital space, and an ill- 
ss has to be pretty severe before 
patient gets in. 

\ month or so ago, the Government 
rted to crack down on individuals 
ho had failed to pay. For a week, 
ere were lineups at the insurance 
fice wickets. The crack - down 
ounted to police court summonses 
d fines up to $10 


ova Scotia: 


VITAL LINK 


HERE was good news for Nova 
tians this month with announce- 
‘nt that the Federal Government 
d the Government of the seaside 
vince would back the construction 
a $3,000,000 steamship to operate 
the vital Yarmouth—New England 
ite. 

The new service, a boon to the tour- 
industry, which will run on a five- 
ynth basis at least once daily, was 
2arded by Nova Scotia member of 
e Legislature, W. H. Brown of Yar- 
uth, as “the greatest Christmas 
esent Santa Claus ever gave NS.” 
Federal and provincial governments 
il split 50-50 on the cost of con- 
uction. Although no definite an- 


‘uncement of the construction has 
een made, it was considered likely 


that Halifax Shipyards Limited would 
get the contract. 

The construction of the steamship 
in Halifax will be doubly welcomed. 
During past months, activity at the 
yards has been at ebb tide. Less than 
one-third of the working force are 
employed at present and up until now 
new construction and repair work did 
not look promising. 


MODERNIZATION 


IN COMMONS recently, Fisheries 
Minister Mayhew predicted a “bright” 
future for the Maritime fishing indus- 
try as he outlined a broad program of 
expansion, which included moderniza- 
tion of deep-sea operations at lower 
costs by issuing trawler licences more 
freely. 

Until now, licences for trawlers 
were issued only to Canadian-built 
ships. As a result, Canada’s fleet on 
the east coast particularly, was kept 
at a minimum by high construction 
costs, while foreign trawlers, large and 
small, invaded the rich Nova Scotia 
banks at will and reaped the harvest. 

Under the new plan, licences will 
be granted to trawlers built in the 
United States or the United Kingdom 
and Canadian operators may also get 
licences for the better tvpe of second- 
hand trawlers purchased in the United 
States or the United Kingdom, pro- 
vided a new keel is laid in Canadian 
yards. 

Whether expanded use of the trawl- 
ers will cause a depletion of fish on 
the Nova Scotia banks is a question 
still in the minds of many fishermen, 
but those directing the industry say It 
isn't so 
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Go AKEAD-Picx OW NO, You SAW 


Tu? You CaN IT EIRST-ITS 
Ate yours JU 


Have IT 


—John Collins in The Gazette, Montreal 


HEY, BOYS, THE SEASON IS OVER 





New Brunswick: 


SHORTCUT 


PREMIER SMALLWOOD'S an- 
nouncement in Newfoundland of the 
vast scale on which Ungava and Lab- 
rador iron ore deposits will be ex- 
ploited has given new impetus in the 
Maritime Provinces to demands for 
construction of the Chignecto Canal. 
According to the Newfoundland Pre- 
mier, production will rise to a level of 
20,000,000 tons a year. Much of the 
output will be moved by sea to steel 
mills at Boston or other cities on the 
U.S. Atlantic coast as heavy industry 
trends eastward. Canal proponents 
emphasize that the Chignecto short- 
cut, slicing through the narrow isth- 
mus linking New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, would make for cheaper 
transportation than the longer route 
round the projecting outline of Nova 
Scotia and would widen the marketing 
possibilities of the ore. 


Manitoba: 


RENTAL RUMBLES 


THE RUMBLES of Mr. Abbott's 
rental increase announcement are still 
being heard in Winnipeg. The City 
Council has already requested the 
Dominion government to revoke the 
increase. Now Premier Campbell has 
asked, in a letter dated November 29 
and recently published, four questions 
of the federal authorities. Two of 
them are questions which have been 
in the minds of many people sinc 
Mr. Abbott spoke on November 3. 
Mr. Campbell would like to know 
“the basis used in arriving at the maxi- 
mum percentage of increase” and also 
“what facts and factcrs formed the 
basis for the government's decision 
that an increase was necessary.” Esti- 
mates of what the increase will cost 
rent-paying Winnipeg are at best 
guesses with a verv wide margin of 
error. There have. however, been esti- 
mates as high as $230,000 a vear. The 
charge to the citv in additional rents 
for relief and social welfare cases has 
been estimated at $24,000 a vear 


Ontario: 


BYE, BYE, BLACKHEAD 


(HERE WAS a sign that was more 
han hopeful for Ontario turkey grow- 
ers. It iced as thous gh there was an 
answer to the dreaded blackhead dis- 
ease which annually takes toll of from 
30 to 70 per cent of Ontario’s annual 
500,000-bird turkey crop. 

It was the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege’s proudest achievement vet. The 
College which has pulled off some 
notable research feats in recent years 
thought it had something which could 
wipe out the disease. 

The something was Enheptin D, a 
synthetic chemical compound devel- 
oped bv Lederle Laboratories in the 
U.S. It had been picked up by OVC 
researchers and put through stiff tests 

In an experimental group of 500 
birds exposed to blackhead and tested 
with nine different drugs in their feed 
daily all except the Enheptin D group 
suffered mortalities. They varied from 
46 to 77 per cent. There were no 
losses in the Enkeptin D group 

The College reported happily it ex- 
pected the chemical would be on the 
market by spring. 








1 MIGHT Say 
THAT You Witt FinD 
TasT THe GOvERIOAENT 

AnD THE MaaSER 
OF FINANCE ARE 





—McKibbin in The Winnipeg Tribune 
MIGHTY BIG WORDS, PARDNER 


Quebec: 
FALSE WITNESS? 


LAST week’s judgment by the Su- 
preme Court of Canada in the test 
case of a Witness of Jehovah, found 
guilty in 1947 by a Quebec jury of 
seditious libel, may have far-reaching 
effects in French-Canada. Althougn 
the quashing of Aimé Boucker’s con- 
viction falls short of the defence law- 
yer’s hope for a complete acquittal, 
there is a certain amount of doubt 
whether or not the Attorney-General 
of Quebec — Premier Duplessis—wiil 
bring Mr. Boucher, a Ste. Germaine 
de Dorchester resident, before the 
Assizes a second time. 

By week’s end, efficial sources in 
Quebec said that legal officers in the 
Attorney-General’s department weve 
studying all aspects of the case. Mean- 
while, about 50 members of the sect, 
charged with having committed similar 
offences, are anxiously awaiting the 
decision. For, if the Crown will net 
press charges again, it means that, as 
a test case, the Boucher case was a 
complete success for the religious 
group. 


Alberta: 
“*MODIFIED”” CONTROL 


WHAT Premier Ernest Manning calls 
a “modified system” of rent control 
will be adopted at the next session of 
the Legislature. The Premier’s idea is 
that rents in Alberta should return “as 
soon as possible” to a free economy, 
“in which landlords and tenants will 
determine rentals by mutual agree- 
ment, entirely free from government 
interference.” 

This was announced by Manning in 
a formal statement, but no details of 
the bill which will be presented to the 
Legislature when it meets in February 
have yet been announced. However, 
he laid down a few principles accord- 
ing to which the bill will be drafted 

Generally speaking, landlords and 
tenants will be allowed to decide their 
own rents, wherever they are able to 
do so. If they cannot agree, either 
party may apply to rent tribunals 
which will be set up under the act. 

“During the transition period,” said 
Manning, “and until the abnormal 
shortage of homes is relieved suffi- 
ciently to permit the law of supply 
and demand to operate freely, the 
Government considers it necessary to 
provide some competent body to ad- 
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As a Christmas shopper I'm tops. I never 
make a mistake. My gifts to friends 
and relatives are always exactly what they 
want. My secret? Listen... 
[ send Roval Bank Money Orders, with a 
personal card of course. They get the 
just what they That makes 


cash and buy want. 


evervbody happy. Best of all, I can buy 
Roval Bank Money Orders for as little or as 
much as I like, an important consideration 
these davs. So if Christmas shopping 

gets vou down, try my simple solution. 


Your nearest Roval bank branch 


be clad to co-operate, 


“You can 
bank on the 


ROYAL” 


THE 
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eats 3a unlikely to be reversed in the coming 


months, and that the most that Britain 


will do is ente 
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™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 





IN SOME 
E. D. GOODERHAM, President 








Yes, Albi-“R” can stop fire... and the resulting loss of lives, 
inventory, customers, business ... things that insurance 
cannot buy, or pay for. For your convenience we have a 
staff of trained Albi-*R” inspectors, who will be pleased to 
give your property an overall fire hazard survey without 
cost or obligation. Albi-“R” Fire Retardant Coating is listed 
by the famous Underwriters’ Laboratories. Enquire today. 


Albi-"R™ may save YOUR business tomorrow. 


Write P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Dealers Everywhere in Canada 





The B. Greening Wire Company 


LIMITED 


Common Dividend No. 49 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at a 
meeting of the Directors of The B 
Greening Wire Company Limited, held 
in the office of the Company on Novem- 
ber 28th, 1949 a dividend of Five cents 
per share on the Common Shares of the 
Company wes declared payable January 
3rd, 1950 to shareholders of record De 
cember 15th, 1949 


Lee 








F. J. MAW 
Secretary 
Hamilton, Ont., November 29, 1949 











tional Defence Research Committee, 
Dr. Bush was wartime head of the 


Office of Scientific Research and | 
velopment and director of the vy 
atomic program. 


JQ- 


ast 


With this background he undertakes 


to survey the great problems of pe; 
and war, and particularly the tech; 
logical future, which he finds far | 
dreadful than many believe. 7 


hopeful aspects of modern applic 


science, he thinks, outweigh by 
heavy margin its threat to civilizati 


and the democratic process he sees ; 


an asset in opposing totalitarianisn 
e . = os 

this field. 
Dr. Bush comes back again 


again, through the book, to the prox. 
imity fuse, which multiplied the efie 


of artillery and anti-aircraft fire b 
factor of five or ten, and the jet ; 
jectile, as holding out a strong h 
for restoring the ascendancy of 
defence, when used in combina 
for anti-aircraft fire. 

The ram-jet engine is the utmos 


simplicity, merely a heated tube- 


which must however be driven 


3000 miles per hour to be efficic: 


Rocket-launched, from the ground 


from a plane, not overly-expensi\ 
provided with a homing device and 


proximity fuse to explode it near 
target, it “appears to be the gr 
future enemy of the bomber.” S 


devices have already flown. The per- 





fected one—not here yet—‘‘may 
bring a feeling of relative securits 
the world.” 


Security for the Alert 


The atomic bomb also comes in 
very full treatment from this lead 


expert, in all its threats, includi 
what he thinks the most menacing 
the “lobbing” of atomic rocke 


ce 


0- 


CSS 


he 


a 
oe 


against coastal cities by enemy schnor 


kel submarines 25 to 50 miles « 
shore. But the creation of a stock; 
of hundreds of atomic bombs requi 
an enormous national effort, the p 


vision of the means for dropping the 


on a distant adversary a further gr 
effort, and the preparation of 

effective defence system against be 
bombed yourself, still a further 

mense effort. 

Altogether, these might bank: 
any state. So Dr. Bush recomme 
strongly that the United States sh 
not prepare all of these means 
yet, but continue to stockpile bo 
—which is one preparation requi 
years which a democracy may n 
advantageously to meet sudden at! 
—and proceed energetically with 
entific development programs. 

The keynote of the book is that 
must remain alert. We must not 
gripped by fear of the Douhet the 
of mass destruction of cities, wl 
brought on the appeasement of Hit 
“Enormous strides are being mad 
the defence.” Freedom is worth 
fending, and it can be defended. 
it will be much better defended if 
U.S. would give up its bad habit 
describing all of its new devices, pr 
ing pictures of them, and debat 
strategy in public. 

This is a very important book, 
the highest tradition of democr: 


citizen - statesmanship. And ev 
literate citizen should support 1 


policies. —Willson Woodside 
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SHAARE] SHOMAYIM 


\NADA’S newest synagogue was 
ened officially on Sunday, Novem- 
r 27 following three days of reli- 
jus celebrations and eleven years of 
rd work. The Lieutenant-Governor 
Ontario and six rabbis took part in 
official ceremonies. Commented 
eut.-Gov. Ray Lawson, “Jewish peo- 
have forged a mighty chain of 
iditions as expressed in this syna- 
gue. Our community is enriched by 
s building.” 
The new synagogue Shaarei Sho- 
ivim (Gates of Heaven) is the larg- 
‘of 42 synagogues in Toronto. It 
s full-length stained-glass windows 
the body of the temple, depicting 
e rebirth of the new State of Israel. 
ere are other scenes of Hebrew Bib- 
al history. The workmen started on 
e windows two years ago but as 
ilestine’s history changed so did the 
ndow designs to coincide with the 
oclamation of the new Jewist State 
May, 1948. The auditorium seats 
136, has a brides’ room, a chapel in 
e basement and a young people’s 
iditorium. The estimated cost is in 
neighborhood of $500,000. The 
uilding fund was raised by subscrip- 
yn. 
Shaarei Shomayim is a modern Or- 
odox congregation based on the 
remise that present-day Jewish life 





emands a maximum of religious expe- 


ence and expression. It is the first 


vnagogue to hold nursery and kinder- 


rten classes in Toronto. Other con- 
egations look to Shaarei Shomayim 
r successful ideas. And back of all 


this success is a quiet, unassuming bril- 
lant young rabbi, Dr. Judah Washer. 





—Globe and Mail 


YR. WASHER: maximum expression. 


PRESERVATIVE 
N CHURCH CIRCLES the world 


ver there is some concern over the 
reservation of the holy places of 
‘rusalem. Recently religious, labor 
id political groups in the United 
tates have submitted a plan to United 


vations leaders that calls for an inter- 


itional curatorship for all holy 
aces of Palestine. This would be an 
ternative to the proposed United 


Nations rule over Jerusalem. The 
groups have gone so far as to ask 
President Truman to recommend that 
the United States delegation support 
the scheme. 

Religious leaders here have stated 
that to internationalize Jerusalem un- 
der United Nations rule would please 
no one. It would cause hardship in 
both Jewish and Arab quarters. There 
are ten holy sites—Jewish: Rachel's 
Tomb, the Wailing Wall; Moslem: 
the Mosque of Omar; Christian: The 
Church of the Nativity, The Grotto, 





The Shepherds’ Field, Deir Al Sulan, 
The Tomb of the Virgin, The Holy 
Sepulchre, and the Sanctuary of the 
Ascension. 

The proposed plan calls for the di- 
vision of Jerusalem into two cities, 
one Arab and one Jewish. The crea- 
tion of a Jewish zone would include 
the new city to be integrated with 
Israel and the Arab zone would take 
in the old walled city and become a 
part of the Arab state which will com- 
prise non-Israeli Palestine. The Holy 
places throughout Palestine would be 
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placed under the guardianship of a 
United Nations Commission made up 
of adherents to the Protestant, Mos- 
lem, Jewish, Roman Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox faiths. 

The job of the United Nations 
Commission for the Holy Places, as it 
might be called, would be to look into 
the authenticity of the holy sites in 
Palestine. It would also be responsible 
for their repair and preservation (some 
were damaged in the war); and it 
would ensure free access for all na- 
tions and all faiths at any time. 
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¥ Registered Trade Mark 


Hamilton * 


Pleasant working conditions and protection of in- 
terior walls, 


h Westinghouse 


avoidable. Inside this completely sealed building th 
air is kept as clean as a whistle by *PRECIPITRON 


Call Westinghouse for particulars 


NORMAL 

AIR 
Electr 
finest sm« 
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static air Cleaning ensures extraction of even 
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Westingh« u 








nonstrate 90 efhciency 
pared to averages of 10 to 25 per cent 
devices. 





woodwork and furnishings are yours 


*PRECIPITRON. One of 


Canada’s fine office buildings, the General Office of 
the Steel Co. of Canada is situated next to the plant, 


where high concentration of smoke and dust is un- 
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your buildings. 
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“= VANCOUVER 


by a Canadian Pacific “Empress of the Air” 


Take a Comfort Cruise to sunshine in a luxurious, 
four-engined, pressurized “Empress of the Air’. Let 
Canadian Pacific wing you to Honolulu and a world of 
glamorous, tropical fun. Relax in a full-length, reclining 
“Loungaire” chair...spacious accommodation, courteous 
service. Honolulu is only 12 hours from 
Vancouver—leave in the morn- 
ing—arrive that night. The 
round trip fare is payable 
in Canadian dollars. 


\ FLY CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TO AUSTRALIA, JAPAN AND CHINA 


Full information from any Canadian Pacific 
office or your own Travel Agent. 


==AIR=2LINES 


“WINGS OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM” 






















MARITIME PAYOFF 


AN EXPERIMENT conducted this 
year by New Brunswick’s tourist 
promotion officials may mean big 
things for the Province in the future. 

It had always been assumed that 
July and August—the school vacation 
months—were about the only period 
that American visitors could be induc- 
ed to motor through New Brunswick. 
The Labor Day week-end invariably 
saw the highways congested with 
homeward-bound cars. 

This didn’t quite make sense, how- 
ever. During September and October 
the scenic countryside is lavishly 
splashed with scarlet, gold, silver and 
green, and motorists driving up the St. 
John River find the spectacle breath- 
taking in its grandeur. But by that time 
the Americans, who had never been 
advised to stay, were always gone. 
The cars that did arrive from the 
United States were seeking deer, not 
landscape panoramas. 

So this past summer the New Bruns- 
wick Government Bureau of Informa- 
tion and Tourist Travel staged a mod- 
est publicity campaign in New Eng- 
land, New York and as far away as 
Philadelphia—urging Americans to 
come visit the seaside province in the 
autumn and see Nature’s ceremony of 
the “changing of the colors”. 

They were reminded that fall is a 
cool and pleasant time to travel—that 
the country fairs are on, the harvest- 
ing scene is picturesque, there are 
handicraft displays and dog shows and 
other attractions, that hunters can be 
reasonably confident of getting a deer 
or two. 

The result far exceeded the bureau’s 
hopes. Incoming traffic from the US. 
in September showed an increase of 
30 per cent over the same month in 
1948, and October volume was up 42 
per cent with 13,671 American cars 
entering New Brunswick. This was a 
much greater increase than any other 
Province enjoyed; Ontario was next 
with a nine per cent boost in October. 

Why the significance of this test 
may be far-reaching: One of New 
Brunswick’s great lacks is enough 
modern tourist acommodation—coun- 
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“FISHING” in the Bermuda caves. 


try hotels, vacation resorts, cabins, 
lodges, trailer parks. The cry always 
has been “The season is too short to 
warrant the investment”. If, now, ag- 
gressive promotion work can extend 
the season at both ends, then private 
capital for building up tourist play. 
lands will be immediately forthcoming, 


WINTER FAIRS 


TWO unusual World’s Fairs offer 
many attractions to this year’s winter 
travelers. One of these is at Lima, cap- 
ital of Peru. The second opened in 
December at Port-au-Prince in the 
West Indian Republic of Haiti. 

The Lima Fair, called the “October 
Fair” although it will operate uniil 
April 15, offers at one spot a cross- 
section of the highlights of Peru, 
Dedicated to showing Peru’s progress, 
it has assembled exhibits typical of 
every corner of the republic, includ- 
ing native costumes, historic Inca 
handicrafts and dress, photographic 
displays of the scenery of the Andes, 
and tableaux of native customs. 

During its Fair Lima will give itself 
to gay balls and all forms of enter- 
tainment. Bull fights, a moving pic- 
ture festival, a beauty contest for 
Latin America’s most beautiful girl, 
a Spanish Week, and many fiestas 
are scheduled. An International rodeo 
is also planned, with cowboys from 
North America contesting with gau- 
chos from South America. : 

Lima, on Peru’s Pacific Coast, is 
easily reached by plane from the 
United States in littlke more than a 
day and a half. 

Port-au-Prince in Haiti, is also 
holding a fair celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of its founding by the 
French. A whole district has been 
cleared for stately new _ buildings, 
which will serve as government head- 
quarters after the fair. It is reached 
in three hours by plane from Miami, 
and several cruising steamers will call 
there during the fair, notably the 
French Liner DeGrasse on _ its 
Christmas Cruise from New York, 
and the Stella Polaris on several voy- 
ages from New Orleans. 


AIR-SEA VACATION 


VACATION trips to Bermuda, fly- 
ing one way and going by ship the 
other way, have been proving un- 
usually popular. 

Airline services to Bermuda fly 
with great frequency direct from the 
cities of Toronto, Montreal, New 
York, Boston and Washington. From 
seaboard cities the flying time is only 
three hours on some planes. All air 
equipment is the very latest in con- 
fort and speed. 

The sea voyage is made by the 
luxury flagship) Queen Of Be 
muda which makes a round trip 
every week from New York, the voy- 
age lasting less than two days in eac! 
direction. Inclusive fares, " providir ; 
for a choice of hotels in Bermud 
with or without meals, and with or 
without sightseeing, have been pre- 
pared so that anyone can have 
complete budgeted Bermuda vac: 
tion arranged “while he waits”. 
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COMING TO TOWN 


\NTA Claus day”, in many Cana- 
cities, is the brightest festive oc- 
on of the year. Regularly as win- 
comes, work is al bandoned, win- 
s cluttered, and traffic disrupted 
i multitude of necks are craned 
glimpse Saint Nick’s arrival. 


p= 


hus, on a cold grey Saturday 
ing, late last month, Santa Claus 
de his most triumphant per 


e of 1949 
rted small 
in tow, waited for 
Eaton’s 44th annua 
rade wend its way 
niles of Toronto streets 
immense floats, repre- 
as Snow “WN hite 
Goose and Old 
“SIX CiOWNn ~avorte 


shhanae 
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ut chcerm 


THOMAS A. IVEY & SONS LIMITED, PORT DOVER, ONT. 
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enjoyment the Craven ‘A’ 
pleasure of Craven ‘A’ — with will not aftect 
he we tamous quality and superb the throat 
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BEDTIME HOCKEY 





WITH Christmas coming, hockey fans 
in Canada had a choice of three books 
about their favorite game. For adult 
fans, it Was not much of a choice. 
One of the 
not inconsiderable virtue, one might 
be called a novel but reads a lot more 
like an overgrown publicity release, 
and the third was something entirely 


books was a novel of 


New: a series Of soap Operas starring 
well-known hockey players. 

In the last. “Hockey Heroes” (Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart, Ron Me- 


Allister has set down tor posterity an 


$2.25), 


even dozen of the sporting portraits 


he turns out weekly tor a radio pro- 
gram called) “Canadian Sports Al- 
bum.” Some idea ot the general tone 


of the book is given by the fact that 
several blank pages are set aside with 
“Have vour tavorite 
Readers not 


fortunate enough to have a 


the suggestion 
players autograph here.” 
! favorite 
hockey plaver will not be much in- 
terested 


The portraits follow a pattern: an 





DON MACMILLAN 


ank Merriwell 
flashbac k 


resume of the 


a smast 


of the Fr 
on the 


Beis cad 
1 OFlel 


ichion Opening 

ype. usually rink. a 

to the early days 
| 

1 COS 


lero’s Career, and finally 


ing Hockey enthusiasts. especially 
the more vouthtul. will like this, 
though they may be a little startled to 


read that the Maple Leafs once had a 


roahie named Lorne Chabeau 

Foster Hewitt is by long odds the 
best hockey broadcaster in the world 
He is by no means the best hockey 
Write! His book ‘He Shoots, He 
Scores! (Allen, $1.25). purports to 
be the story of the rise to hockey fame 


' 


of a clean-lving) yvoung Canadian 
vamed Mat Warren. Actually, under 

very thin disguise of fiction, he pre 
sents some very sound advice on How 
to Piayv Hockev and a questionably 
sound paean of praise tor protessional 
hockey in general and the’ Toronto 


Maple Leats in particular, with special 
hallelujahs tor Conn Smythe 


If all this praise were spread out a 


ittle bit more, the net effect on the 
yudding playel reader might well be 
salutary one. Certainly it) would 








The World Famous 
“Leica Camera 





THIS INTERNATIONALLY 
RENOWNED MINIATURE 
CAMERA |S THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 
THE CAMERA ENTHUSIAST. 


SEE IT AT YOUR LOCAL 
DEALER’S OR SEND 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


Walter A. Carveth Limited 


(CANADIAN AGENTS 
TORONTO | 


388 YONGE ST. 





ROSSSHSHSSSSSOSSSSSSSHOHSSSSSSSOSHSESESEHs 


WHEN IN TORONTO 


and away from your confidential 
secretary, make use of the service 
that has pleased so many business 


and professional men. 


PHONE-A-LETTER 


service is as close as your 


telephone. 


CALL KINGSDALE 1271 


and have your correspondence elec 
tronically recorded via telephone “Fa 
intelligently transcribed .. .ready 
your signature . 


THE WILLS SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


207 College St., Toronto 


nearest 


tor 
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pensive. Colorf land for 


1 rname ral ' 
garden, (Pkt 15c) (oz 75c) postpaid 


FRE OUR BIG 1950 SEED 


AND NURSERY BOOK 


73w 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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STUDY AT HOME 
FORA DEGREE! 








expert help of Yolsey Hall 

( you can obtain a Degree 
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of Studies 
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HALL OF FAME 


LEAR 


t wit a other Make at a comparaDie price Con 
) features, €ase Of Operat You K w that a Burr 
Sta g macnine \ 
Other Burroughs ling machines include models 
yperatio irect § tract various tota g capac 


As little as 10% down 
up to 18 months to pay the balance! 


Buy a Burroughs on 2asy terms 


ER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Surrough 


This new Burroughs beauty 
belongs on every office desk ! 
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i @ Since 1912 English-born Professor , 
John Satterly has been amazing the 
authorities and wowing physics stu- ‘ 
' Y : a ¥ - 
dents at the University of Toronto 
with his showmanship t 
Last week, however, on his 70th ( 
(retirement age) birthday it was the 
' 
i 
i i 
‘ 
i ‘ 
i Exotic lands of contrast the h 
i of rhythmic calypso. Hindu tem; 
i and Moslem mosques with the U1 ( 
i Jack as a backdrop Here are ‘ 
drenched beaches varied sports 
a rich golden climate 
Vacation in colorful Port of Sp 
See nearby Tobago, the Robinson ( ‘ 
soe Isle. Wide selection of hotels 
guest houses. Easily reached by sea 
air. 
Write for color folder 
tion to Trade Commiss eo 
& Tobago, 3¢ Board Bld 
Montreal, or ir ot I AGENT 
Tourist Board sh 
Also offices in York and Lond 








SATTERLY Rockets and udquid ar 


students’ turn. For halt an hour the 







Margaret O'Brien Protessor took what he usually gave 


relaxes on the set of 

Mt. Mis **The Secret rockets, eXplosions and liquid Gas 
Garden Watch fo 1 - 

chia: (kbailicce anakic with a box containing the prettiest girl 
i your tasvorite 


era in the class tor added measure 
. ea fter sharing two birthday cakes 
with the students, Protessor Satterls 
rose ‘After 37 vears,” he said, “it’s 
time to get out. No lecture today.’ 
Honors 
@ General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chict 
ot Staff of the l S Air Force, ex 
pressed thanks to the Canadian Navy, 
especially HMCS Haida, tor rescuing 


In Hollywood. even the youngest stars choose a 18 survivors of a crast hed B-29 

piano for enjoyment and relaxation. Officers and men ot the Haida 
found they had become Hono 

\ beautiful Vason & Risch piano in your home Texans because the co-pilot of the 

now is the foundation for future happiness... for B-29 was a Texan. They can hence 


: . rth bith. delcuateBaites| |e ' itn 
you as parents... for your children and _ their forth Wear cowboy boots, ten-gallon 
hats but “to conserve horsepower no 


Drone riding test Is required 


children to come. 
Mason tise imite . > sole akers . . 

ason & Risch Limited are the sole makers of @ Dr. E. S. Archibald. 64. Director of 
Wurlitzer organs in Canada. All Mason & Risch the Dominion Ex- 
instruments are the product of Canadian skill and perimental Farm 


workmanship. at Ottawa, was 
named No ] 


Sead for your free portfolio today! a ep 
ot the Ottawa 
Winter Fair who 


Please send me the Ma >» & Risch beautiful are h oping to 


portfo f pia form a club on 


Ea 


CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE : 


the lines of the , , eh I 


and Sirloin Club 





: of the Union Stockvards in Chicago | = 1950 
Cit Prov ; ' - Aa | SEED AND 
‘ @ The BC Federation of Agriculture | NURSERY 
Print name and addr and send to ‘ 


gave a dinner in honor ot Charles A. BOOK 
Hayden, tounder of a e national body, Bi by, Wan Li 
ind retiring Secretary of the provin- ; GG 

cial division. A former Ottawa report- dosha mm, SEND TODAY 
er and later Managing Editor of The = { 
Calgary Albertan and The Calgary = saps 

Herald, he will continue publishing DOMINION wT ore 
his Country Life magazine in Vernon. GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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525 Adelaide Street West - Toronto - Canada 


CANADA’S LARGEST PIANO MANUFACTURER 

















g Acknowledged one of the best- 
informed jet test pilots, Squadron 
Leader Bill Wa- 
terton, 33, for- 
merlv of Edmon- 
ton, arrived in 


inada to test 
ro’s XC-100 
fighter whicn 
may ‘prove to be 
the first really 
jong-range fighter 
ir this field. Wa- 
tetton, who join- 
ed the RAF early 
ir the war and is now chief test pilot 
oc Gloster Aircraft Co., Avro asso- 
cate, in Britain, spoke of the possi- 
ties of civil jet aviation. One of 
toughest problems was getting the 
tomers down from 40,000 feet: “I 
c.n do it in a minute and a half, but I 
pose you'd have to let the passen- 
rs down more gently.” 


fo 


a 


JET PILOT 


¢ 


& Violet Houck and Essie Pattison 
Winnipeg hope to be home for 
Christmas after circling the world by 
vcle, bus, car, train and plane since 
v left home on May 1, 1947, with 
10 each. They went to Australia 
i worked as ledger clerks, then to 
w Zealand and South Africa, Cairo 
Naples. Here they got bicycles 
and pedalled across Europe. In Eng- 
d they took office jobs and cycled 
und the country at every opportu- 
nitv. No, they’re not broke but “bad- 
bent.” But it was worth it. 


Anniversaries 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. 


mae 


Dec: 17, 75th; 


Mackenzie King. 


Golden wedding of BC’s former 
premier and elder statesman, T. D. 
“Duff” Pattullo, 76, at Victoria. Re- 
calling the old days in the Yukon 
where he was married, he says: “I've 
had a lot of fun, but I'd love to start 

over again. On this continent to- 
day there’s more opportunity for 

ung people than there was even in 
se days.” 


Dec. 13, 67th; the Hon. Wilfrid Bo- 
vey, Member of the Legislative Coun- 
-rovince of Quebec. 


Marriage 
Byng Whitteker, radio commenta- 
rt, to Edna Metcalf Smith, Toronto. 


Retirement 
R. C. Vaughan, retiring Dec. 31 as 
‘R Chairman and President, says 
e railways are still the biggest in- 
istry in Canada. 


Deaths 


Burdick (Burt) A. Trestrail, in To- 

to after a long illness. Pioneer in 
) in the early 1920's, he was a na- 

2 of Kansas City who came to Can- 
in 1912 and later became a Cana- 
citizen 

Dr. W. F. Gillespie, 57, 1947 presi- 
cf the Royal College of Physi- 

ns and Surgeons of Canada and 

fessor of Surgery and Director of 





Surgical Services at the University of 
Alberta since 1940; he joined the Uni- 
versity staff in 1925 


Senator George Penny, 51, of 
Rames, Newfoundland. A Liberal, he 
Was active in the movement for con- 
federation with Canada; in Ottawa, 
of bronchial pneumonia. 


Charles Edward Wheeler, 79, for 
more than 50 years organist and choir 
leader in London, Ont; composer of 
many works for church services. 


Ben T. Chappel, 72, former CNR 
superintendent at Vancouver and Sas- 
katoon. Well-known member of Sas- 
katoon’s Exhibition Board. 


Dr. A. E. Braithwaite, 87, former 
Alberta Provincial Coroner and a pio- 
neer member with the longest service 
in Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
(as a surgeon), serving in the Riel Re- 
bellion and witnessing the hanging of 
Louis Riel at Regina in 1885. 


Stanislas Blanchard, 80, former 
High Sheriff of Restigouche County, 
NB, and Liberal MP; at Dalhousie, 
NB, after a stroke. A native of Rus- 
tico, PEI. 


The Rev. John Antle, 84, founder 
of the Columbia Coast Mission, and 
Coast mission worker in BC since 
1899. Taken out to sea in his ship 
The Reverie for burial. ; 
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Ferdinand I. Spielman, 68, son of 
Sir Isadore Spielman, prominent 
Montreal businessman, and founder, 
Treasurer and Honorary Vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Jewish Congress. 


Edward Chaput, 70, early prospec- 
tor of the Ontario and Quebec Northb- 
land, active for over 40 years in the 
mining field; of a heart attack in To- 
ronto. Co-discoverer of the Tech- 
Hughes Gold Mine at Kirkland Lake, 
Ont. 


Owen Staples, 82, Toronto artist 


whose paintings of early local land- 
marks are hung in the City Hall and 
public libraries. 





vee QML O dozen 2498, grade a Lange... thats all, thanks: 
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it took three minutes — by telephone. 


SMITH’s shopping trip might have taken an hour. Actually, 


To housewives in a hurry, the telephone means a lot. 


It’s like having an extra pair of hands to help out —an extra pair 


of feet to ::un errands, or get help in emergencies. Any way 


you look at it, your telephone is big value. 


No wonder more people are using more telephones — and that 


requests for service are at an all-time high. We should like to 


be able to provide service for all who want it, when and where they 


want it. We will continue to do 


all we can to reach that goal. 


= E55 THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Good Companies All... 


Great American 
Indemnity Company 
Nrw Pork 


Great American 
Ausurance Company 


New York 


+ - 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
UNberwriters AGENCY INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


Hlan fer GF; ndefendence 


Protection from disaster and loss is one of the greatest 
assurances of personal and commercial independence. 


A carefully planned insurance program will give you this 
Independence at surprisingly low cost. Call one of our 
conveniently located agents—or your own insurance broker. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager 
44 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 
BRANCHES IN 


QUEBEC MONTREAL LONDON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Qua. QUE. ONT. MAN. B.C. 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES CONDUCTING BUSINESS ONLY 
THROUGH REPUTABLE LICENSED AGENTS AND BROKERS 








Every user of steam boilers should have 
the protection of insurance . .. and of 
inspections of the type made by this 
Company on all boilers it insures. 


We employ a trained staff of specialists 
who inspect periodically the equipment 
covered by this Company’s policies. The 
advice of these men often add years to 
the usable life of expensive installations. 


Ask your broker or agent for details. 


‘The Boiler ea aor 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Novo 350 Boy Street 
Scotia Bldg, Montreal Torontc. Ont 
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HIROSHIMA, ONTARIO 


DUST from the educational bomb ex- 
ploded by Hon. Dana Porter, On- 
tario’s Minister of Education, is still 
settling. 

The reactions of individual Board 
members range from enthusiastic to 
vitriolic, plentifully interspersed with 
bovine. The press is unusually full of 
“spokesmen,” most of whom applaud 
the Minister’s two loudest explosions, 
— the abolition of Ontario High 
School Examinations and the regroup- 
ing of Grades 1-13 into four larger 


A BOMB: Minister Porter dropped one. 


divisions. Everywhere is the persistent 
rumor that the Minister blandly stole 
the bomb from the Royal Commission 
on Education. First formed in 1945, 
that body has yet to issue a report. 

But among educators, what are the 
reactions to the new proposals? The 
press has sedulously avoided printing 
exactly what educators are thinking. 
So SATURDAY NIGHT posed two ques- 
tions to 12 progressive teachers in an 
Ontario urban community. 

The two questions were: “What is 
your personal reaction to permanent 
multi- grade classes?” and “Why (or 
why not) is it a good idea to abolish 
High School Entrance Examinations?” 

Of the 12, only two opposed multi- 
grade classes. Chief objections: means 
more emphasis on facts and drills; ma- 
jority of classrooms are too small for 
numerous activities to be carried on 
successfully at once; difficulty of pro- 
viding seat-work for several groups. 

The ten teachers in favor of multi- 
grade classes were enthusiastic. Some 
of their comments: a logical step with 
sound pedagogic principles behind it; 
should develop a habit among pupils 
of self reliance; teachers will get to 
know pupils better; presents oppor- 
tunity for development of cooperation; 
the child becomes a more definite per- 
sonality to mould; introduces “in- 
dividual care and attention” that until 
now existed only at teachers’ bull- 
sessions. 

Oddly, the 12 teachers were unani- 
mous in applauding the abolition of 
High School Entrance Examinations. 
Here are some opinions: they have 





outlived usefulness; test a minority of 
subjects taught; place the emphasis on 
academic ability and negate important 
social attributes; fail to note individ:;a] 
differences. Also the standard has 
fallen so low any lame-brain can pass; 
their only purpose was to ease cuon- 
science of Grade 8 teachers, who now 
an pass blame on to the Entrance 
Board for allowing such poor material 
to enter secondary schools; “Entrance” 
suggests a greater change in school- 
life than should be experiehced by 
children of that age; the work should 
not change abruptly after Grade 8; 
uniformity of standards is merely a 
convenience of educational institutions 
and loses sight of the child and iis 
needs. 

If these 12 teachers are typical of 
their profession in Ontario—and they 
probably are Minister Porter will 
be staunchly supported by those \ho 
can liter ally make or break his plans 
for the future. 





SOMETHING OLD 


“OUR New Brunswick Story” (Gage, 
$1.25), by Jessie I. Lawson, LLD, 
and Jean MacCallum Sweet, has been 
used by Grade 5 and 6 pupils in New 
Brunswick for more than a year. At 
present New Canadians in the Adult 
Education classes of that province are 
finding it helpful. 

This remarkably good social studies 
text has never been noticed in the 
press. It is a pity that it has not re- 
ceived the recognition, other than 
provincial authorization, which is its 
rightful due. Certainly there is noth- 
ing departmentally - placed in = 
hands of Ontario children of Gra 
5-6 which comes even close to com- 
parison with it. 

One of the many excellent features 
is the use of a poem to introduce each 
of the six main sections into which 
the volume is divided. Since only one 
is signed (Sir Charles G. D. Roberts), 
it is assumed that one of the co- 
authors of the book composed the 
remaining five. If so, she has a fine 
feeling for literary quality and appeal 
to children, and her anonymity is 
unwarranted modesty. 

Chief among the merits of this text 
is the stress on how the people lived, 
rather than on great names; six whole 
chapters devoted to the Indians; copi- 
ous illustrative material and human 
interest stories. Most quotable sen- 
tence: “Of all our industries, the most 
important is education.” 


@ Can you imagine dentistry by t 

phone’ > What could be more ple: asa 

But it isn’t the patient; it’s the Facu ty 
of Dentistry at the University of — - 
ronto. A new extension course is of! 'r- 
ing six lectures, two hours each, once 
a month, to faculty members o! 

The lectures, telephoned from ‘ne 
University of Illinois, will include o:al 
diagnosis, cancer control, dental pa a, 
dentistry for children, dental dec .y 
and “the role of masticatory mec!ia- 
nism in reconstructive dentistry.” [he 
University of Illinois will perform .n 
extraction on each dentist taking ‘1¢ 
course. The extraction, ten dollars 




















- THE DECENCIES OF LIFE 


THERE ARE STILL times, even in 
ths worried and rather bad-tempered 
ace, when the House of Commons 
seems to justify the old description of 
it as “the finest club in the world,” 
t a lot of nice, kindly fellows who. 
whatever may sometimes be said for 
r heads, have their hearts in the 
nt place, and whose manners are 
irming. There was such an occa- 
son when Mr. Churchill walked in 
on his 75th birthday. They rose on 
th sides of the House to cheer him 
with a friendly heartiness there was 
mistaking. 
The Prime Minister presented to 
n the congratulations and good 
shes of the House. And Mr. 
urchill, obviously very much 
ved by his reception, said that it 
s one which brought home to him 


=—Miller 

IGHT of the Archbishop of York, 
r. Cyril Garbett, to comment on State 
t the nation is denied by War Minis- 
Shinwell as “meddling in politics.” 
warm controversy has resulted 


x 


ow far more great are all these 
ntiments that unite us than are the 
| quite important matters which 
e so often the occasion of debate 
this House and out of doors.” 
So back to the political tilting 
ound and the splintering of lances 
d the crash of mace on helmet. The 
ws will be laid on none the less 
gorously for this pleasant interlude, 
t it is a reminder of the fundament- 
decencies of public life, never very 
from the surface in this friendly 
d tolerant countrv. 


POINT OF NO RETURN 


RITISH transport seems to be going 
eper and deeper into “the red,” with 
tle prospect of any early halt in its 
carnadined progress. The loss of 
5,000,000 in 1948 is now raised to 
20,000,000 for 1949; and no earn- 
Socialist jumps up to insist that 
Ss is a flagrant and malicious Tory 
iggeration. 
In presenting the report of the 
itish Transport Commission to the 
use of Commons, the Minister of 
insport gave notice that the Com- 
ssion was asking for substantial in- 
ises in railway freight charges, 





and commonwealth 


especially in such heavier commodi- 
ties as coal and steel. Freight charges, 
incidentally, are already 55 per cent 
higher than in 1939. 

Passenger fares are not to go up— 
not now, at least. Not till after the 
elections? Well, perhaps partly for 
that reason, perhaps even a lot, but 
also for the reason that passenger 
fares have just about reached “the 
point of no return”. The people who 
used carelessly to run up to Town to 
do a little shopping or to see a show 
are already ceasing to do it. The 
higher fares go, the fewer will be the 
passengers whose journeys are not 
absolutely necessary; and not even in 


a Welfare State can empty trains be 
run at a profit. 

The increase in freight charges will 
be another and a heavy burden on 
British industry, already bowed down 
under the weight it carries. But if 
British railways are to pay their way. 
it is clear that they must raise their 
charges or get a subsidy—which 
merely means putting it up to the 
tax-payer to pay it. And, for the 
present at least, the suggestion of a 
subsidy is frowned upon by the Min- 
ister of Transport, as though it were 
a proffered tip 


TIRED OF CONTROLS 


RIGHTLY OR WRONGLY. for 
what happens in one country does not 


‘‘At the many fine shops who are Jaeger Agents across Canada." 
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so very often happen in another, anti- 
Socialists in Britain are greatly heart- 
ened by the defeat of the Labor Gov- 
ernments in New Zealand and Austra- 
lia after many years of office. 

Various explanations are given of 
these generally unexpected results, in- 
cluding the natural but not always 
explicable swing of the political 
pendulum, the feeling that Labor had 
been in power long enough. But there 
can be little doubt that public weari- 
ness with controls and restrictions 
and excessive centralization had a 
good deal to do with it. Could it hap- 
pen here? It might, of course, but 't 
wouldn't do to gamble very heavily on 
it. Our Socialists have been in power 
for only five vears.—P.O’D 
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a Challenger diamond-set wateh. designed in our own 


Jewel Studios. and glorified with diamonds of unsurpassed 


brilliance and clarity . to brine her 
the never-ending pleasure of owning an 


exvelusive creation of rare beauty 


and artistry. 
















A. Platinum ease. set with 
24 diamonds = 500.00 


B. Li kt. white gold case. set with 


6 diamonds = 175.00 


Li kt. white wold case and bracelet: 


case set with LO diamonds 275.00 


DD. Platinum ease. set with 


30 diamonds — 750.00 


IE. Platinum case, set with 
12 diamonds — 1.000.00 


Challenger L7-jewel movements 
made in the famous ETERNA 


craftshops in Switzerland. 


BUDGET TERMS AVAILABLI 


BIRKS 


JEWELLE 
YONGE AT TEMPERANCE 














DOCTORS’ CRUSADE ree 
AMERICAN DOCTORS, 4,000 oj 


them, have come to Washington fo; ‘ 
what they call a “clinical session ” 01 


They modestly disclaim that the c& 
ference is likely to produce any “hot 
news.” But you can sense by talki 
to them individually, or by listeni 
to their speakers, that they view t! 
meeting as part of a crusade. 

They have bearded their arch-enem, 
in his den. They have invaded te 
stronghold of collectivism, of gove 
ment-controlled medical plans, wit! 
campaign to keep the House of Me 
cine free. 

You can sense the intensity of th 
belief that, as exponents of “free ¢ 
terprise” in the practice of their p 
fession, they are defending a principle 


we To 


- 


—Carmack in Christian Science Mon — 


INDIGNITIES meted out by Chin 
Communists to U.S. representatis 
will delay recognition, as this would 
bring acrimonious debate in Congr 


that is the foundation stone of Ame: a 
can strength, the dignity and the fre 
dom of the individual. 

Certainly there was more than mer 
chance in the selection of the natior 
capital for this AMA meeting, | 
prior to the opening of the second 
session of the 81st Congress, and in t! 
face of President Truman’s pledge 
renew the legislative battle for his 
health and medical program. 

The medicos ask for the colle 
tion of a $3,000,000 campaign fund 
which they plan to maintain through 
a $25-a-year assessment, something 
new in the AMA. Hitherto their chief 
source of funds was the advertisi 
revenue of the rich Journal of ti 
American Medical Association, f 
merly edited by the brilliant but co 
troversial Dr. Morris Fishbein. 

The profession has called for a m« 
moderate editorial line in the Journ 
and has appointed able, Canadia 
born Dr. Austin Smith to take oy 
the editorship. But in defending fre 
dom of medical enterprise, the AMA ‘ 
is continuing the fight that Morrs 
Fishbein carried on so vigorously. 

They have an uphill battle on theu 
hands, because many Americans b¢ 
lieve that the government's health pre 
ject is a sincere attempt to bring ade 
quate medical care to millions who are 
not getting it now 


7 








books 








TREASON AT YORK — by John F. Hayes — 
repp, Clark—$2.75 


ge John Hayes, a prominent printing 
company executive in Toronto, is one 
nada’s outstanding teller of tales 

»vs. And he writes them in spare 

He has discovered the knack of 
ining history and high adventure 
narrative that serves two pur- 

poses. First, it will entertain boys 
secondly it will make history 


for them such as few classroom 


es Can. 

reason at York” deals with the 
Wo of 1812 and the part that voung 
4 Crawford *plaved in it. Historical 


icters and fast-paced events fur- 
a lively environment for the 
e-believe characters. The story is 
one piece—as historical fiction 
is a first rate narrative for youth 


TALE by Ruth 
ford—$1.75 


and Latrobe Carroli— 


g Children 4-8 will find this book 


W lots of pictures and easy reading 


er, a2 gay new experience. The 
horse was a pet, who had pet 


ev, who had a pet lamb, who had 





rabbit. who had a pet mouse 
didn t h ve anv pet at al Dut 
gag one 
= | 7 & 
: i‘ 
7 r “ 2 ny 
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ron Seen r Ow 
G FOR OURSELVES by H. Ad 
T. J. Sanderson—Ryerson—$1! 35 
t new book for Canad yublic 
rades 3 and 4, Soc Studies 
of i 1 it oO } te xt u 
on It Is YOK OF eres ( 
oungster 8-10. Life and customs 
pioneers a } is, Chap 
our early e draw 
t both e 1d ike 
in detail—all are combDined Nere 


vines are by the talented Cana- 
lustrator Hugh Weatherby. | 
\dair is Mrs. Hugh Weatherby 


MODEL SHIPBUILDER Hutchinson 


Clarke, Irwin—$3.25 


® Two Commanders of the Rova 


N write a book on model ship- 
jing giving detailed plans, blue- 
ts and step-by-step descriptions of 
naking of model destrovers, mo- 
oats and coasters. ‘For the young 
enter at any age 
ERGROUND ESCAPE—by Evelyn C. Nevir 
Ryerson—$3.25 

@ Although this book is Americar 


> it will sal ¢ 
1 It WI appea to a 


e and setti 
Nave a sense 
It is the story of the 


States 


I 
en (10-15) who 


uman right 
erground in the United 





aided the escape Of Slaves It 
t make a supp ementary piece tk 
eberry Finn. Illustrations by 





and Joe Krush 





MOUNTY IN A JEEP—by T. Morris 


~Macmillan—$2.50 


Acton, a 


who becomes discon- 


@ This is the story of 
young Mountv, 


sam 


tented with a headquarters job and is 


] ? ro TY 
leaving the Force w nen 


outpost in the 


on the verge ot 


iS transferred to an 


he 


north. From then on his life is an 


exciting one as he copes with rene- 


gades and unbelievers who practise 
The 
young Canadians 


for adventure 


unfair dealings with the Indians 


book will please 


5 . 
(12-16) with a love 


te > 
Stories 


DAISY, A FARM FABLE 


Hogner—Oxford—$1.75 


—by Dorothy and Nils 














@ Daisy, the young workhorse, we ted 
to do something more spectacular in 
e than p a4 plough. One day 
Was o the co tv fa 1d tried 
to pr und e ring like DON 
When she was n ( id the 
Same S snhe did nome, ner nun : 
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Girls J- 

THISTLY B—by Tasha Tudor—Oxford—$1.75 

@® Bovs and girls (4-7) 

here about an unust 
dar’ } . 

Tudo Ss cn es us- 
te e 

YOUNG B PILOT—by + Mambleiesa.< 
ngmo Green $2.75 
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Good 


Morning 


e 


to you! 


This is 
Dorothy 
Jane 
your favourite 

teacher of 
Kindergarten 
of the Air! 


Would you like a copy of my book for Christmas? 


DOROTHY JANES BOOK 


has the songs and stories, even the music 


from the programmes. 
by Lloyd Scott and is 


CORSE CCRC ECE OUESHEROSSESORSUSSUSSSDRESERSEEEESOEEESECORSESEEES 


| 
Name 
dddre 
¥ 





u will find enclosed cheque 








| AN VINCENT PEALE, D.D. 
id e...a book that has climbed high 
€ all c the country. It offers 
proven methods—both religious and scientific—for 
Overcoming personal problems and attaining the 
confidence that creates success. Over 200,000 copies 





BIM. become 





involved the worst 
fire season the ortn gd nas ever 
known. The storv of the epic fight 
against a 1aW forest fire d th 
tracking do ( torious poacher 
is filled with excitement dad once 


eves of his voung followers who by 
OW presun Dd re iegic Draw- 
ings by Thore MacDonald. For 
DOVS 9. \@) 








Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, hard, dry 


choice of famous fragrances 


ROGER & GALLET 


LONDON — SYDNEY — 
NEW YORK 


throughout In a 


PARIS — 
BUENOS AIRES — 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E Montreal 








Price « 


It is full of drawings 
only $1.75. 





send your order at once to 
Your Local Bookseller or to 
Aldine House, 224 Bloor Street West, Toronto 
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Discriminating 
R ea ders 
CET. ss 








READERS 
UNION 


224 Bloor Street 
Toronto 


Se ee 





West, 


Pee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ns oe es ee ee es 
ee 


Pa a ee 2 2 ses 


= 
os aa 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 


BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 
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for the bright gift... 


the right-before-Christmas idea, remember Simpson's Gift Consultants 
can help you. With an ample fund of ideas to share they're ready 

to solve any gift problem, large or small . they'll discuss your 
dilemma, help you make your choice or even select a gift for 

you. Come in if you can, write or phone to Simpson's Gift 


Service, Sixth Floor, if you can't 


for the right gift .. . 


the brightly remembered gift, consider the 
wealth of Treasure House .. . the green and 
gold luxury of a pair of Bristol vases ... the 
simple, mosaic-like pattern in a crackle 


bowi . . . gifts large or small, each 


with a personality of its own 


| 
SFVCOSNSM FE aie 


SIXTH FLOOR 


Copo di Monto figurine 
45.00 


Br stol voses, poir 


59.50 
letter file 7.50 


Crockle bow! 


2.60 


Silver lodle 
circa 1709 
29.50 


TORONTO 





























BAD TO WORSE 


THE FIRST time I ever saw Bet 
Davis was in a picture entitled “}; 
Sister.” The heroine was a ruth 


te 


ad 


smalltown flirt, a narcissistic type who 


couldn’t pass a mirror without pau 
to kiss herself ecstatically. Natu: 
she captivated all the men, inclu 
the best beau of her older siste 
sad, gentle girl without the spiri 
fight back. Bette Davis wasn’t 
heroine however. She was the ge 
unhappy sister. 

There was an interval after th: 


which nothing much happened. Then 


in one triumphant leap Bette bec 
the awful incandescent Mildrec 
“Of Human Bondage,” and es 
lished herself for good as the scré 
unchallenged female incorrig 
Since then she has frequently wor 
her admirers by backsliding int 
spectability, but these lapses have | 
temporary. They are now tr 
phantly corrected in “Beyond 
Forest,” which promises to be 
final revelation of the dishev 
modern female psyche. 

Here Bette Davis, playing the 
of a smalltown matron married 
rather simple-minded doctor (Jos 
Cotten), manages to reap all the \ 
oats she has been sowing since 
Human Bondage.” The worst 
Mildred did was to ruin a man’s 
and wreck his living quarters, and 


most serious lapse of Regina in “The 


Little Foxes” was to withhold 
digitalis tablets when her husband 
dying of a heart attack. Rosa Moline 
behavior makes both Mildred and R 
gina look like counsellors at a 
summer camp. 


HER more spectacular derelict 
are adultery and murder, including 
murder of her unborn child. But ¢ 
when Rosa isn’t breaking the Dx 
logue she is busy making herself 
tolerable in dozens of minor w 
She shamefully neglects her husb 
leaving him to forage his own 
meals from the refrigerator. She 
lies her halt-breed maid, she ts 
to the townspeople, and when gt 
arrive for dinner she amuses hers 
by insulting her husband through 
meal. She lives in a private little 
because she can’t have a mink 
and venetian blinds in the upst 
bedroom, and she is quite capabl 
waking her tired doctor up in 
middle of the night to remind 
that he is sharing her hell with 
She makes awful scenes in taxic 


IN SPITE of all this Reta is tre: 
with astonishing consideration 
everybody in her bedevilled ci 
When she takes her hip-swinging 
down Main Street talking loudly 
herself (“Me, Rosa Moline! [ll st 
‘em!”) the townspeople agree to 
antly that Rosa was always diffe 
from a girl. She taunts and insults 
lover (David Brian), who forg 
her, then rushes back to her husba 
who obligingly takes her back. ¢ 
old-timer (Minor Watson) refuses 
accommodate himself to Rosa’s 
mands; so she shoots him. But 
jury agreeably acquits her on 


s 


s 


s 


ts 


om 


Qa 


V 


> 


4 


¢ 


_—_. 





ind that the shooting was acciden- 
and Rosa is the only one to show 
gnation at the verdict—“Me, Rosa 
ine, who never missed a shot in 
life!” 

“Of Human Bondage” and “The 
e Foxes” Bette Davis had the 
port of a literate and imaginative 
pt. “Beyond the Forest” however, 
s her almost completely on her 

with no hint from the 
hor about how to make her hero- 
credible or even comprehensible. 
s is too much to ask of any actress, 
ever talented. It may also be too 
ch to demand that Bette Davis 
uld continue indefinitely with her 
bitions of female depravity. A 
ture can go too often to the well 
this one does. 


screen- 


4E RECKLESS MOMENT®” is also 
study in depravity; after “Beyond 
Forest” it seemed quite charged 
h reason. This is a story of black- 
ling, with James Mason as the 
kmailer and Joan Bennett as his 
m. She has killed, more or less 
dentally, a man who is threatening 
happiness of her young daughter, 
it is for her child’s sake as much 
her own that she tries to conceal 
crime. Then the blackmailer turns 
with a package of daughter’s letters 
i presently, being a susceptible Irish 
falls in love with the mother. 


IS a relatively unpretentious film, 
it is tautly directed and intelli- 
tly acted. It even contrives to 
ch out a recognizable human re- 
men. between blackmailer and 
tim under circumstances admitted], 
violent and peculiar. James Ma- 
s blackmailer is shabby and fur- 
and at the same time persuasively 
tic. and Joan Bennett in the mother 
achieves intensity 
out vielding to sentiment. 
mplishment on the 
addition, 
m seems to have had a 


considerable 
rare 
screen 
someone concerned 
quick 


accurate eye for the detail of 
nary living, and the normal 
kground is expertly employed as 

setting and contrast. There isn't 
etter formula for the presentation 


nelodrama.—Mary Lowrey Ross 


famil\ 


Bette Davis (with Jo- 
“Beyond the Forest.” 


D> woman. 
Cotten) in 
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Memories And Assessments 


by J. E. Middleton 


INTO our conversation about old 
times my friend, the Gallant Lady, 
threw a monkey-wrench. “Don't 
ask me about anything important: 
like who married whom. or why 
our constituency went Liberal in 
1896. | forget. I have heard that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier spoke in Hut- 
tonville. 1 don’t remember hai ng 
seen him then. Two more im por- 
tant figures of those times stick in 
my memory; the travel 


Ing tinsmith 


and the ash-gatherer who came 
around every spring and gave us 
a few bars of poor soap for our 
And I remem- 
ber that our Member's wife was the 
ash-gatherer’s daughter, as Brother 
Tom always called her. 
“Last Sunday our 
that we remember everything. As 
j 


he said, ‘the tabijets are inscribed 


winter's wood-ashes 


in the Unconscious 
ASsso- 
earned man, 
knows all about 


Jung and — 
I don’t believ 


and put away 
to be recalled at any time by 
ciation.” A terribly 
our minister 
Freud and 
James. For all that, 
it. I remember only what interests 
me at the time. When I was learn- 
ng the Shorter Catechism on Sun- 
day afternoons I had a new pink 
dress, with a pleated skirt and glass 
buttons. I can see it now. But I’m 
afraid that for me the Shorter Cate- 
chism wasn’t short enough.” This 
last, with a sigh and a chuckle 
SHE was looking out of the win- 
dow, past the trumpet-vine, to her 
broad acres, with the woods in the 
background, pulling the ears of 
Toby the pup, and (I know) re- 
membering the happy farm home 
of her childhood, the vears of pub- 
lic appearance as a singer of ele- 
gance and charm, the good hus- 
band who took her back to her 
beloved countryside, and then, too 
soon, passed over Deep River, leav- 
ing her to busy herself alone with 
prize sheep and cattle and the mul- 
tiple duties of a pasture-farm. 

“Maybe I was thirteen or so,” 
she resumed, “when I was per- 
mitted to go with an older girl for 
a week-end visit to the city 

“On Sunday evening we went to 
a Methodist Church! That, in itself, 
was an adventure for us, Presby- 
terians as we were. One thing only 
I remember of that service; a bari- 
tone, singing the solo parts in 
‘Saviour, When Night Involves the 
Skies.’ That old Harry B. Shelley 
anthem is waved aside by the mod- 
ern critics, but even yet it’s all right 
with me. I thought that night if the 
baritones in Heaven sang as well as 
this man—whose name I never 
knew—it might be worth while 


there—not immediately, but 
ultimately 
“I suppose,” she een, — 
was the beginning of my inte 
music. Not long after 
town every Saturda\ 
miles, to take plano and 
lessons, and doing solfeggi all week 
—with my stomach held in. I was 
the only girl in our family and was 
humored. The boys were out when 


i was exercising, and Mother 2r could 


going 


‘ies 
. twelve 


singing 


put up h anything. Then came 
a time when I was schooling the 
boys, four of 


with good 
voices and a still later time when 
they 
say. Oh, well, a lot of water flows 
under bridges, if you give it time.’ 

There was a knock on the door 
The assessor had 


1 was ‘in the Profession’ as 


* 


for Cecilia 
nent notice 
tions to ask 

Wh had the 
extra $500? 

“Considering current land values 
and the fine condition of this par- 
ticular farm,” began the 

“Wait a minute,” said Cecilia 
“Bill Darlington’s land is as good 
as mine and the buildings better 
kept. You made no increase there.” 

“Now, Mrs. Faraday, the two 
places don’t compare. Your wood- 
lot elone—”’ 

“Same size as it was |< 
ten years ago. I ell me, 
graduate engineer? 

“No.” 

“Or an OAC 

“Or an insurance valuat 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then how do vou 
farm assessments?” 

just in the ordinary way, 
ollowing current prices, using my 
eyes, and ears.” 

“If you hear a rumor that some 
one has had a good year, you jack- 
up things a bit. Is that the eset Q 

“Mrs. Faraday, your assessmen 
has been two low for a long while 
Something had to be done about it, 
in justice to the neighbors. I have a 
conscience, you know. You can 
appeal to the Court of Revision. 
Good afternoon.” 

She turned to me saying, “Ten 
vears from now all I will be able 
to remember of this business will 
be that George Adams, the expert 
conscience, poor 


aSsessor 


graduate 


assessor, had a 


man.” 
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mixture 


Relate femal 
hermetically-sealed tins 
at all better tobacconists 
folate * ees stores. 


Balkan Sobrante Cigareties are nuw obtasn- 
able for particular smokers who know and 
appreciate the quality blend of a better 
cigarette 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 86 


OTICE is hereby given that a dividend 

of Forty cents (40c) per Share on 
Class ‘‘A’’ Shares has been declared for the 
three months ending ¢ sist 
1939, payable by cheque dated January 
16th, 1950, to shareholders of record as 
at the close of business on December 3lst, 
1949. Such cheques will be mailed on 
January 14th, 1950, by the Montreal 
Trust Company from Vancouver 

By Order of the Board 

Jj. A. BRICE 
Secretary. 

Vancouver, B.C 
November 30th, 1949. 








GOLDEN BROWN the lordly turkey awaits ministrations of household's car 





White or Dark Meat: 







This is the moment when the master of 
the household must live up to his role. A 
glance at the photographs will show him 


how to give a smooth, expert performance. 
























drumstick separation 





EXPERT carving ts as essential to the enjoyment of the holiday 
irkey as selection and cookery of the bird. Photographs of the turkey 
carving on this page are trom a Paramount Popular Science short 
subject film. Carving was done by Paul Goeser of Switt & ( ompan\ 


Research Laboratories Required a razor edge on the carving knite, 


) e fork 
Her e four important steps in the procedure, pictured trom left 
. (3) Removal of the wing 
Place knife between thigh and bodv and cut through skin to 


Separate by pressing the leg outward with knife and bending the 


+} {c k 
Ss te thigh and drumstick and slice off dark meat for service. 
‘ ne, this separation is easy 
Disjoint the wing and separate from body same as the leg. In- 
sert fork through ribs above backbone. Make a cut above wing joint 
mn! IvT { > hody Iran c 


4) Slice downward with straight, even strokes. beginning halfway 


When knife reaches incision above wing bone, the slices 


(4) Slicing of the breast. 


r 
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Large Bite: 


So You Don’t Pay Taxes! 


| 
} 
by Lillian O..Miller 
| 
| 





DON’T BOTHER my head about Provincial Governments: 
xes.” declared a friend complacent- 


“My husband looks after all that from liquor 


age 21% fromy: ooacline ‘ 
sort of thing. - from gasoline . 
g - 
| “Don't fool vourself,” I retorted = from motor vehicles 
u Your husband may pay the tax bills i iaaipeainiaa tia 
} j z - I: Ss‘ ules ta 
be t—though you may not realize it— f Sales Tax " 
(39 oth er sources 


spender of the bulk of the family 
come you pay out much more in 




































< 99 OO) 
a taxes than vour husband does. | 
We Canadians pay in taxes mo ‘ e 
e oe Gee een ee Municipal Governments: 
in One-qui irter Of Our total nationa } Will | I. 
come—28 per cent to be exact— 89% from real property taxes ii not lea 
d no matter how we try to wriggle 3 from sales tax Will il| 
es So ee 6 | lit..«»-nOW 
it of it. almost all of this eventually 8% from other sources . not sp o waste ° 
mes out of the pockets of the.con- ee 
: sumer. No housewife can afford to 100% 
rug off an item which takes such Let nn , e e 
Pas 1 et uS IOOK at these to fin yut 
arge bite out of the family dollar. sia onde Se nee find out 
= wna axes VOur nhusdDand pay an 
1e Which ranks in size with housing Raia ae hidd d pays and 
: e discover the hidden taxes vou uncon- 
sts. Instead she needs to find out ss ly Y a a eine 
SI pay Yur husband ry h e 
st how much she passes over to gov- oe rm. ; saab! ge dod as a 
a = ersonal income tax: there is nothing 
nments to spend. She needs to know as ON REE ES eT 
; : hidden about that one. If vou own 
hat thev do with her dollars so that ian iki 1 ;, “ 
VOUT Ome. he p the propertv t _— 
e may know whether she is getting roy ar a soaps : e 1 6 
r monev’s worth. € gets the a = q 
for the ran > = 
This huge pile of tax money is di- bow ithe? Saar dartebos 
ea pavs tne tax on the 
ded three wavs. The Federal Gov- t . x On te | 
: 78 gasoline it use ‘ : 
ment gets the lion’s share, 78 per = . ‘ gee 7 s 
as arn He pavs taxes if he | . 
of the whole. The provinces get 4 \ heeie 3 
Ries uys liquor or to- 
per cent and the municipalities 12 IN ee ee . zh 
_— bacco. Ty Ke/\ 
Cert > 
b- i Now what do 2 ee i, e 
xtraction vou u pay? Look at ; ; 
} i | PI one ilies Rak) Ree eae ee ee ee ft kh 
Eact i ' the chart of Fed- a jewe! fora vu 5 
=ach government has its own meth ' E , ae z 
See wae ‘ eral Government : ea! A perfe ave h-ye 
ds of extracting our tax dollars. The : , ey A e 
5 : taxes. You pay | pocket or purse flagonet. Just tilt it gent 
British ge America Act eae wah ok tae 6° 1 Pena ee 
tate vi > yvinces, and their 2 . DUC o 8 77 ana eclarely 
tes t . the pro 8 Cc e per cent hidder 
hildren the Sipalities, ist em- , the lovely perfume spreads 
lidren ft 4 muniec pa ities. Must em taxes. You ma\ e = S : 
ov only direct taxation ear ‘ 
yp * cirect : be shocked to learn | . 
This means that they must come -=—~—e™ .) J . : | Elizabeth Arden’s wonderful, new Perfumair holds 1'/4 drams 
¢ t rat 1] ; = that whe a tax Is of the fabulous “My Love”, “Blue Grass”, “On Dit” 
it. flatfoot and tell you when they tee ete ae il sepap ais ea f 
: af 3 evied on a com- | a “White Orchid”, “It's You" or “Night and Day”; with 
ake your tax money When you go puny. it is Vou who eventually pay it simulated sapphire, emerald or ruby jewel-set top 2 
o the movies you see the price of the You pay the sales tax, the customs nestled in a grey suede-cloth case. . . 3.00 
icket and the tax stated separately iio inde thes te Gi | 
Vhen vou buy gas, the amount of the Pcie h f abe 
: 7 & Y k commodities such as fu | € = 
ix is on the gas pump. You know i ‘ Be: | 
S t Pp ; ewelry, etc Ou pa\ E MPSON’S TORONTO 
hat vou pay for a car licence I louinne wavs | x624 Aad _ ie ee Every Tow 
rovinces Or municipalities levy a Vou oo aowe- toe ee 
: as Ou LA UUY Wl ala uy « e e A @ e 
ales tax. it must be on the retail leve : [I nL ernie” Be i ee | e 2 ® - e < e 
11 ticle le price Vou pay for it ma\ 
that vou can know that vou are z = Se Ber me oy i 
. Heiude a a Part « tne tadrx COSLS - 
aving it every time you buy ar %€ the companv wi ea hata’ | 
- : < . 4 tii LA ipal ‘ ad - ial UlaklUicu | 
rticie iW t > -- ore > 2 : 
ticle But the Federal Governmen! t. the customs duties it paid on an\ & 
as no such restrictions. It may catct ee a re eee r ‘ | ) 
' } 4A Lu Priest 4 - ~ L | 
ou in any way it can devise. If you t. the income taxes of the company. 
lon’t like a tax, the we eight of pubic } ropertv tax on its factorv and | 
pinion is the only way to get rid of it ther property. tl stomobile 
We do not want to bore vor cares was | ad i 
vith a lot of figures but it is impo! es 0 into | = (p 
ant that vou should know the relative aoe dc b re 
mportance of the different kinds of! a steak 71 
axes, how much each type contrib from o com- Sco 
tes to the whole tax pot Here is how yanies. or Ee ce elaieers bv th | > peri ca 
panies, or lack of resistance by S| : 
he various governments extract our sivers to higher prices. allows it | 7 
, “i g quite lik i} AND 
J ax dollars— When th factory selis the articie the “Queen”! Private bat wit! 
} t eve .} t ey everv st he Cee a 
5 > . oO the retail store as [ add & pe vCr® eel 1 decks I 
! Federal Government: | pores Sew 
' sent saies tax and of Course that aiso | dq : ‘4 1) a RE Bi 
35% personal income taxes goes into the price. In the mark-up | tr ktail lounge 
5 21% taxes on companies between the buving and the selling | Cruise Director... entertair 
1967 bi oe Cp MC cree RS ed | ... and traditionally tine I OF BERMUDA 
be sales tax rice, VOU pa\ e taxes ¢ e re | 
o service and s shin 
9% customs duties ‘tore—its income taxes. its property | 
70 a a aa : : eal a a a Saturday sailir 1 New York 
¢ tobacco ixes, LICeNces ¢ Cars and trucks and | 
4% liquor vasoline tax. By the time vou buy the | Round Trip ‘$137. 50 up 
9% miscellaneous commodities article, its price is chock f f taxes. | See Your ‘ at | & Dec 
3% other Perhaps you live in rented quarters | FURNESS BERMUDA LINE ue 
3 ae shat aes } 315 St. Sacrament St., Montrea , 37.50 us 
—— and vou believe f you de . 4 ° 
aa ee ee | FURNESS Leads the Way to BERMUDA 


0% anv property ces 
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Peeve it... > gay accompaniment to the 


season’s gala evenings... see them everywhere at EATONS 


may send the cheque for the taxes on 
your house, but it is you who really 
pay because the amount of the taxes 
is included in your rent. Tenants have 
just as much interest in their munici- 
pal taxes as home owners de because 
they pay too. 

The 28 per cent slice of the na- 
tional income which goes for taxes 
is no trifle, no matter how painless| 
it may be extracted from us. But 
whether it is too much can be dete: 
mined only when we know what the 
money goes for. When we see how 1 
is spent we may, Or we may not cor 
sider that it is worth the amount w 
have to pay. Here is how the tots 
ordinary expenditures of all gover: 
ments are distributed. These do no 
include capital expenditures such as 
public works or railways, or special 
expenditures due to the conversion 
from war to peace such as war service 
gratuities, rehabilitation of veteran 
subsidies to maintain price ceiling, etc 





Interest on public debt 22% 
Public welfare—as follows 19% 
Hospitals and health services 16% 
Family allowances 44% 
Old age & blind pensions 15% 
Labor & unemployment ins. 9% 
Other 16% 
100% 
Defence—army, navy, airforce 11% 
Veterans—pensions, health care 
and allowances to dependents 9% 
Education 9% 
Transportation services 6% 
Other 24 


Total ord. expenses all governments 100% 


You will see that the biggest single 
item is the interest on the public debt 
most of which is the cost of two wars 
We have a per- 
sonal stake in this 
because about 85 
per cent of it 
is the interest on 
bonds which, of 
course, comes 
back to us. 

Nearly one dollar out of five spent 
by governments goes in government 
grants to hospitals, health services and 
research, family allowances, old age 
and blind pensions, the government's 
share of unemployment insurance and 
other services for the welfare of th 
people. 

With present-day troubled condi 
tions, few would question the advis 
ability of spending money on defence 
Transportation services are essentia 
to the life of the country, and oi 
course no one grudges the money pai 
to disabled veterans, or that spent f¢ 
education. These six items account for 
more than three-quarters of the go. 
ernments’ ordinary expenditures an 
it is difficult to see how any one coul 
be cut out or even greatly reduced 

It would appear that high gover 
ment spending is here to stay and a 
the governments have no other wa’ 
to get the money except from you an 
me, it is worth our while to conside 
just how much we are paying and th 
best way for us to pay this money. 

All students of taxation agree tha 
the fairest and the soundest form o 
taxation is personal income tax an: 
taxes on luxury commodities. Whe: 
income is taxed, the circumstances 0 
the taxpayer are taken into considera 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 3( 
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| the lighter side 


Scrooge Revised 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 
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Q oacliness Casuned 
vith Silvo Cure 


Give your treasured silver 
the care it deserves. . 

gentle, safe, Silvo care... 

to keep it gleaming and 
beautiful. Silvo Liquid Polish 
smooths away tarnish and stain 
so easily, so quickly. 

Because it is made especially 
for the care of silver, 

Silvo is recommended by 
Oneida Community Limited, 
the makers of this brilliant 
new pattern, ‘‘Evening Star"’ 


SILVO- made 


especially for silver. 





ISLE TROPIC CHARM 
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OF 


(5 Resort Areas on One 


A holiday of rare enchantment awaits you... in Jamaica. 

You'll find exotic scenery of unequalled beauty—mountains, groves, 
beaches, and the matchless Caribbean. You'll find 

luxurious hotels at de-valued rates with every facility for your 


enjoyment ... in Jamaica. 


There's no trouble with currency, no passports or visas. Fly direct 
to Jamaica by T.C.A. or via the U.S.A. and stay at one 

of the many splendid resort areas. For folder, air and ship 
services, see your travel agent, T.C.A. or enquire Canadian-West 


Indian League, Sun Life Building, Montreal, Canada. 30-94 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 
tion. The married person with family 
responsibilities pays less than the sin- 
gle person with the same income. The 
person with a small income is charged 
a much lower rate than the one with 
a big salary. If the taxpayer has had 
heavy sickness costs, his tax is re- 
duced. 

But in peacetime the public refuse 
to pay big income taxes and the force 
of public opinion forces the govern- 
ment to get the money they need by 
way of hidden taxes. With such hid- 
den taxes everyone pays the same 
rate. The taxes which go into the price 
of almost everything ‘housewives buy 
are the same for rich and poor, for 
married or single. Persons with low 
incomes probably pay a lot more now 
than they would with a direct tax 
based on their ability to pay. 

We want to keep our country free 
and strong and of course none but the 
government can handle its defence. 
We want our people to be healthy and 
sturdy and we expect the governments 
to take every means to combat disease 
and to provide facilities to care for the 
sick. 

We want the government to pay 
family allowances so that no child will 
be without proper food and clothing 
and every child will have a better start 
in life. We want our children to be 
well educated and look to the govern- 
ment to do the job. We expect the 
government to look after the aged and 
the handicapped who cannot take care 
of themselves. 

We want all these things, yet one 





and all we try to get out of paying 
for them, we try to shift the cost t 
someone else. “Soak business fo; 
taxes,” many say. “It can afford t 
pay.” But we have already seen tha 
this does not help us for we pay any. 
way. “Let the rich pay,” others sug. 
gest. There are less than 25,000 Ca 
nadians who earn over $10,000 ; 
year and their total combined ip. 
comes amount to only a small fraction 
of the amount governments spend. 
We might as well face reality 
There is no Santa Claus. If we want 
governments to provide more services 
and more security, it must follow as 
night the day that we must pay more 
taxes in one form or another. When 
once we get this far in our thinking 
we will start to take an interest in gov. 
ernment spending to see that our 
hard-earned money is being put tc 


good use. 


@ Five IODE War Memorial Post. 
graduate Scholarships were awarded 
at a meeting of IODE Executive Com- 
mittee. National President, Mrs 
Frank P. McCurdy, presided. 
Scholarships are tenable in any 
British university overseas and have a 
value of $2,000 each. They are open 
to both men and women and great 
care is taken to choose the ablest 
available graduates of Canadian uni- 
versities. For the college year 1950-51, 
the five new awards have been made 
as follows: Peter Remnant, BC; 
J. Keith Johnstone, Alta.; John J 
Madden, Man.; George Sidney Stev- 
ens Lamb, Que.; Fred Cogswell, NB 
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Brain-Teaser: 


Florsing Around Ottaz« 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 

1. Stable fable (converts a German at last 
(3, 2, 3, 6) 

8. Got a royal seat out of turn” (7) 

9. With nothing, I'm taking Zola’s girl to 
B.C. (7) 

11. That pain’s back! (7) 

12. Suggested a devil take back its Scottish 
relation. (7) 

13. Sort of repents 


its original sin, perhaps 
14. Suspend sentence on Fido for sneaking” 
(4-3) 

This on 23 is money 
Parvenu in reve rse 
Superintend, like a sickens perhaps (7) 
A racehorse to rear. (4, 3) 

Ties up with horses. (7) 

She changed her role to lie around on a 
cliff. (7) 

He doesn't minister 
$2; 7) 
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to our internal needs 


2 
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PT TT TT TE Ey ieee 
25. Tom 


DOWN 


1. Though debatable, we're duty bound 
heed his statements. (7, 6) 

2. Expression, only more so, of a member of 
the sulky race? (7) 

3. Like home? (2, 5) 

4. Obviously not a shelter for found-ina 
(4-3) 

5. Hm! Ann is unladylike! (7) 

6. Bowled over. (7) 

7. This could become deified. (7) 

10. Not a boarding house for septuagenarians 
in Quebec. (3, 3, 7) 

16. Where they won't change a Oill in the 
long run 

17 Look closely in jam that contains pectin 





7 


18 An R.A. wears serge working with oils 


19 Br iefly, 
ai ll (7) 

20. Part Asia in Europe. (7) 

21. E. S. Gardner provides novel ones. (7) 


science takes little work after 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. Death rattle 
9. Iceland 
10. Armlets 
11. Camembert 
12. Orate 
13. Paroled 
15. Icicles 
16. Curacao 
18. Stirrup 
21. Roles 
22. Hierarchy 
24. Smitten 
26. Discern 
27. Humperdinck 


DOWN 


1. Dreamer 

2. Alarm clocks 
3. Hedge 

4. Abattoirs 
5. Tom 

6. Eyeball 

7. Hiccup 

8. Asters 

12. Original sin 
14. Door hinge 
16. Caress 

7. Raleigh 

19. Recheck 

20. Prying 


(88) 
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fU.K. Goods to Compete Most 

yi : h 

“fWith U.S., Not Canada 

ol Britain's Salesmanship May Be prscigatg pipe. pene a CALFDOZER: Metal tracks on small vehicle broaden its range of usefulness. 

= Poor But She's Right There ae are eae a eae See 

rded ; ; ; than consumer goods—on such things now and perhaps due to become short- makers of these in the world), dump 

om- in Manufacturing Ability as machine tools, diesel engines, trac- er still as Marshall aid contracts, must trucks, calfdozers (yes, small bull- 

irs : tors, engineering equipment, scientific largely pay with her own goods for the dozers), trench cutting machines, 
by P. M. Richards instruments and specialty steel, items Canadian goods she imports, so that vibratory concrete finishers and simi- 

an\ which either are not produced in Can- any considerable increase in British lar items. 

yea MAS MANY Canadians are now be- ada at all or are not produced in quan- sales to this country will correspond- Technical men in our group ac- 

pen Jcoming painfully aware, Canada’s tity sufficient to supply the demand ingly enlarge her ability to buy from us. claimed these products for their qual- 

reat [exports to the sterling area countries, and which ordinarily are imported That is the general idea, and it is ity and up-to-dateness and as being 

les MB Europe and Latin America have de- from the United States. by no means the one-sided proposition well-suited to Canadian requirements, 

uni- fg clined lately as a result of restrictions Britain also wants to sell us more that many Canadian businessmen have but both firms told us that they have 

51, JB imposed by those governments to con- been seeking to win the Canadian 

ade fm serve their scanty supplies of dollars. market for years but with only limited 

RC. HF Ottawa is now negotiating with Lon- success. ; 

J don on the amounts of British food These and other firms we saw 
fey. FE contracts for 1950, and the indications emphasized the difficulty of competing 
NB are that there will be further cuts. For with U.S. producers of similar goods 

he firel tine ts ten Yer : THIS HELPS P nular § 
the first time in ten years, unemploy- ihe who have the advantage of proximity 
“" Bj ment is once again becoming a factor mS BOT: — WE to the Canadian market. A basic diffi- 
in Canada. BOOST TRADE culty for the Britishers wooing Can- 
Britain, wanting Canadian products, ada is that of maintaining service. 
is now driving hard to increase her That is, they tend to lose out in com- 
exports to Canada and thereby acquire petition with U.S. suppliers if they 
the needed means of payment; more cannot undertake to furnish spare 
British goods are already coming into parts at short notice, but it is a costly 
the Canadian market and many more business to set up parts and service 
| * come soon if British plans bear depots without a sizable volume of 
© fruit These plans have the blessing business to sustain them. In contrast, 
” of Canada’s Department of Trade and the U.S. firms can usually service 
Commerce, which is thoroughly alive their Canadian customers from their 
to the needs of the situation. ; , : home depots. However, the British 
sg Canadian manufacturers are show- motor vehicles, woollen piece goods, assumed it to be. The British market firms are now grappling with this prob- 
ing alarm over the prospect of this cotton textiles, pottery and glass, silk is all-important to Canada; this coun- lem: in some cases several of them are 
Bnew competition in their home mar- and rayon, and anthracite. But in the try s producers have already been hard combining to set up service organiza- 
in ket, also some hostility to Britain’s main her new export drive in Canada hit by enforced British cuts in pur- tions in Canada and expect to Teduce 

3 efforts born of resentment over British will be competing not with Canadian chasing, and it is strongly in our own costs thereby. 

sd cuts in buying from us. However, producers but with U.S. suppliers of interest to do whatever we reasonably Anaies point not commonly appre- 
there appears to be little real ground — capital goods. can to promote Britain's ability to buy ited here is that practically all these 
for either attitude. One reason is that Secondly Britain, short of dollars fom us. British producers are already doing a 
, Another important point is that we capacity business. In many or most 

















| STFERING FEATURE: Fore and aft steering positions give better control. 





ourselves are short of U.S. dollars, and 
will conserve our scanty supply of 
them to the extent that we are able to 
switch purchases from the U.S. to 
Britain. 


I recently spent a month in Britain 
as one of a group of Canadian editors 
looking over the plants of heavy 
equipment producers who hope to sell 
more of their products in Canada. We 
were greatly impressed by what we 
saw, and were convinced that both 
sides stand to gain by doing business. 
Two great plants we visited were 
those of Ruston & Hornsby Limited, 
at Lincoln, makers of a wide range of 
engineering equipment including oil 
engines of various types, mine loco- 
motives, switching engines, excava- 
tors, etc., and Aveling-Barford Limit- 
ed at Grantham, producing diesel and 
steam road rollers (they’re the largest 


cases they can accept only a fraction 
of the orders they are tendered, from 
all over the world. To send goods to 
Canada, in response to the British 
Government’s urgings to do so in or- 
der to obtain dollars, therefore means 
that such goods must be diverted from 
existing markets. 

Furthermore, they are afraid that 
conditions might change in a year or 
two and that the Canadian Govern- 
ment might raise tariffs against them. 
Nevertheless they are actively prepar- 
ing to do what the British Government 
asks and send more of their goods to 
Canada. It seemed to us that Cana- 
dian users of engineering equipment 
might well appreciate these facts and 
give their orders to Britain, even if, 
at the outset, a longer wait for delivery 
was involved. 

This matter of delivery of orders ‘s 
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a crucial one at present, but is grad- 
ually becoming less pressing as British 
firms, by constant improvements in 
efficiency, are steadily increasing their 
production. As there is full employ- 
ment in Britain — in fact, a large 
shortage of labor, they have difficulty 
in doing this by increasing staffs and 
have to rely on technological improve- 
ments and on production incentives. 
Most of them make large use of piece- 
work and bonus systems. The fact that 
production in Britain has risen around 
30 per cent in the last three years 
indicates that their methods are suc- 
cessful. 

One big reason why Britain has not 
had greater success in selling to Can- 
ada, in competition with United States 
suppliers of similar goods, is her rela- 
tively poor salesmanship. Instead of, 
like the Canadian or American pro- 
ducer, setting out to create a desire to 
own the product, some British manu- 
facturers still tend to feel that they 
have done their job when they have 
made an article of high quality and 
have said to possible users: “If you 
happen to want something like this, 
this is good.” 


Methods Changing 


Obviously, this generalization is 
unjust to many British firms whose 
sales methods are as efficient as their 
manufacturing; the automobile com- 
panies are cases in point. But it is still 
true of too many. Fortunately, this 
situation is really changing at last. 
The Government and the Federation 
of British Industries and other bodies 
are working to impress British export- 
ers with the fact that they must adapt 
their sales methods to the markets 
they are trying to enter, to win success. 

We editors visiting Britain were very 
favorably impressed by what we saw 
of management-labor relations. We 
saw none of the labor slackness fre- 
quently reported as prevalent under 
socialist government. 

The spirit of workers seemed to us 
to be excellent, and we had the im- 
pression that, by and large, British 
labor had a better understanding of 
the economic issues involved than 
their brothers in Canada. The health 
of workers, and of Britons generally, 
was also better than we had expected. 
This is supported by statistics. The 
national diet, though restricted, is 
healthier than it used to be; there is 
more milk for children and other 
essentials, and a more general protec- 
tion of health. Though there is not 
enough meat, the people as a whole 
have enough to eat and the only com- 
plaint, though a very real one, is on 
the lack of variety. There are few food 
luxuries. The people “grouse” about 
it, but good-humoredly; they still have 
confidence that, somehow or other, 
Britain will come through her troubles. 
And. of course, she will. That very 
confidence and the steady work of 
Britons to that end ensure it. 

Britain’s volume of production is 
50 per cent larger today than it was 
before the war. This has been achiev- 
ed despite the tremendous handicaps 
of the destruction by bombing and the 
loss of manpower. Britain today is 
supplying the world with needed 
goods, on a larger scale than any other 
country. We can help her, and our- 
selves, by taking more of her goods. 


2, &. LANGLEY & CO. 
C. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


NOTICE is hereby given that an ex.s 
distribution of TWENTY CENTS per 
share on the paid-up Capital Stock of 
Bank has been declared for the year ending 
31st October 1949 and that the same wil a 
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of JANUARY 1950, to Shareholders ot aS 
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Professor for the Packers 


by Miller Stewart 


A HARVARD professor who worked 
with Fred Dowling, Canadian director 
of the United Packinghouse Workers 
yn a union school project, said. “Had 
thet man had the proper educational 
yp portunities, he would probably now 
be a teacher—likely a professor of 
gh losophy.” 

This judgment of a labor leader 
sho is best known as the hard-headed 
eeder in several of Canada’s bitterest 
union struggles will only appear “off 
the beam” to those who don’t know 
Dewling. Now that his union has 
passed through the combative early 
stages, he spends a major part of his 
time in teaching. 

His staff of organizers and leaders 
are teachers, too. The response from 
the rank and file in the shops has been 
surprising. Dowling says, “If you are 





—John Steele 


FRED DOWLING 


guing lo negotiate with Management 
you have to know as much about 
this business as they do.” One husky 
butcher replied, “OK, I'll listen to 
anything from a guy who has won the 
fights he has.” 
Yowling’s rise in labor circles has 
5 ething of the Horatio Alger touch 
t. His first packinghouse job was 
n the Chicago stockvards and his first 
yn job an organizing assignment 
ng the chicken pickers. 
3orn in Toronto in 1902, Dowling 
nded St. Joseph’s Separate School 
St. Michael’s College. The Dow- 
boys had a reputation as athletes 
ani Fred’s share in that consisted in 
jing the City League in batting for 
ral seasons and playing third base. 
\ chunky little battler with a wide 
h grin, Dowling’s part in the bitter 
e for recognition for his union 
4 him a iob as business agent for 
of the locals and then a place as 
fied representative on the national 
ste f. He really shone in the give and 
ab> of negotiation that followed rec- 
92 ition, won his spurs as an admin- 
st ator and now heads his union tn 
ada. With 60 branches scattered 
1 coast to coast in Canada, Dow- 


Fighting Union Battles 
Or Teaching School, 


Fred Dowling is Casual 


ling has the additional responsibility 
of being on the international execu- 
tive. 

One of the things that he is most 
insistent upon teaching his followers 
is that the interests of the beef, hog 
and sheep raisers are the same as 
those of the packinghouse workers. 
Most of the men in the plants have 
heard this until they are pretty well 
convinced. How far this message has 
carried to the farmers is another mat- 
ter. But it is not for lack of telling 
by Dowling, for he will go a long way 
out of his way to address farm groups. 
He shows a surprising grasp of farm 
problems. 

A bachelor, Dowling is the subject 
of many stories. According to one, he 
found himself on the same Winnipeg- 
bound plane as one of Canada’s best 
known packers. As soon as the plane 
was off the ground, Fred dropped off 
to sleep like a cat. Disembarking at 
Winnipeg, the packer could not resist 
the opportunity to take a dig at Dow- 
ling. “My,” he said, “I wish I had so 
little on my mind that I could drop 
off to sleep like that.” “Well,” said 
Dowling, “as soon as I saw you were 
aboard, | stopped worrying. I knew 
that if anything were to happen to 
this p'ane there would be so many 
more people glad you were on it than 
sorry that I was. that T just relaxed.” 


A Tense Moment 


On another occasion, the manage- 
ment in a very protracted and tense 
negotiation obtained time out at sev- 
eral critical stages by asking for per- 
mission to their American 
officials who were quartered in a 
jowntown hotel. Finally Dowling had 


to make or refuse a concession. He 


= 1 
consult 


isked for permission to discuss the 
matter with his executive 

He was back in two minutes with 
in answer. Queried afterwards as to 
how he got a decision so quickly. 
Dowling answered, “Well, when I was 
plaving ball and a pitcher took too 
ong to pitch to me, I just stepped out 
of the batter's box. When thase cook- 
es stalled on me and then tried to 
push me too fast, I just remembered 
that and took time out to go to the 


washroon 


This air of relaxed cas ialness that 
cloaks Dowling masks a great capa- 
citv for concentrated hard work. Yo 
can't plav so large a part in bringing 

+> 


a union from an 
in 1940 to 17.000 in 1949 and he so 
off-hand 

Dowling is going to London with 
Percy Bengough. 


Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 


President of the 
ada. Pat Conroy, Secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labor, Sam Baron 
of the Textile Workers and J. E. Ma- 
guire of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, all Canadian dele- 
gates to approve formally the consti- 
tution of a new world federation of 


free trade unions 


LAST week I spoke here of the 
ease with which good feelings be- 
tween Canada and Britain, or be- 
tween any countries, can be upset 
in these times, and the next mo- 
ment our Mr. Gardiner, Minister 
of Agriculture. was providing a 
Case in point. 

Mr. Gardiner told a Brantford 
audience that during the war Can- 
ada was Britain’s chief supplier of 
pork, eggs and cheese and had also 
furnished large amounts of beef, 
milk and other foods. “During the 
last two years,” he said, “a very 
decided official effort has been 
made to drive every one of these 
products excepting wheat off the 
British market. And now that the 
four-year wheat contract is draw- 
ing to a close an effort is being 
made to drive off a considerable 
part of our wheat as well.” The 
minister said that Britain was mak- 
ing a “deliberate onslaught” on 
Canada’s food exports and he sug- 
gested or implied that Canadian 
farmers might retaliate by refusing 
to buy British goods. ; 

Such statements are neither sen- 
sible nor constructive. Mr. Gardi- 
ner was plainly out of temper when 
he made them. Britain is not mak- 
ing a deliberate onslaught on Can- 
ada’s trade; the truth is that she is 
in a somewhat desperate position 
In respect of finances, especially as 
regards the finding of means of 
payment for vitally necessarvV im- 
ports, and as her position tightens 
she naturally inclines increasingly 
towards buying her requirements in 
the easiest-possible markets—that 
is. the markets which give her the 


greatest easement immediately 


No Dollars, Smaller Pounds 


THOSE, of course, 


sarliv the markets which long-term 


ire not neces- 


. ? n r ] 9] > 
economic and political considera- 




















tions would Britain would 

prefer to b ood d other 

I 

requirements Ca tner 

than fror some OUTSIC e-fam- 
5 HV Suppile part from gratit de 
: tor ¢ s help during the war 
nd s ce tn € S tne « S ct 
? that a prosperous Can ould be 
? better able to bi oods trom Brit- 
= ain (the x00ds vhict B n 1< 
? currently so anxious to sell to he 
: than one ess prosperous would 
> C; yut Britair cks Wars 
: And there is the ct that, be 
: C Se Of ste g de Oo Brit- 
: as thev used to in | g Canadiar 
: goods. But they are as good as 
: ever, or even better t ever 
? when the buving is from. soft- 
: currencv countries which hav e de- 


valued as much or even more from 
Britain 
Mr. Gardiner 


haps with good ground—that mis 


might say—per- 
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Why Britain's Buying Less 


mansgement of public affairs by 
the Labor Government is respon- 
sible for Britain’s present difficult 
financial position. But true or not, 
that is not the point at issue now 
It is a fact. however it came about, 
that Britain is currently at a dis- 
advantage in buying from Canada. 
That being so, she buys elsewhere. 
ln the circumstances, it is quite 
reasonable that she should do so 

As this column said last week, 
there are all too many opportuni- 
ties in these times for the develop- 
ment of ill-will between nations, 
and it’s anything but wise to add 
to them. The fact remains that we 
urgently need the restoration of the 
British market for our products, 
also that Britain cannot buy with- 
out dollars, and that we can put 
dollars in her hands by buying 
from her. 


Uses For U.K. Goods 


WE HAVE today many important 
capital projects under way or in 
prospect, in the fields of hydro- 
electric power, transportation, oil 
and mining as well as industrial 
development, and we could do 
much to restore Britain’s buying 
power by giving her as much as 
possible of this business. In these 
fields, particularly, British products 
are pre-eminent in quality of 
manufacture’ and design, and it is 
also in these fields that they would 
compete least with our own pro- 
duction. 

Headlines on a Toronto Daily 
Star story on Mr. Gardiner’s Brant- 
ford speech said: “U.K. Drives 
Canada Out: World-Wide Collapse 
Of Trade Is Forecast.” If there ts 


: : 
indeed such a catastrophe. it wi!! 








result from the creation of barriers 
to trade between nations. Mr. Gar- 
diner. shortsightedlv. is helping to 
bring about this condition when 
he suggests that Canadian farmers 
should not buv British go 

Mr. Howe, Minister of Trade 
nd Commerce. made 


contribution to current thought on 


ods 
hetter 


nternational trade when he advo- 
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cated. in a speec t New York. a 
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tries which do not want charity and 
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Great Industrial Expansion Tribute to Canadian Enterprise 


President of The Canadian Bank of Commerce, S. M. Wedd, States Manufacturing Increased 60% in 10 years. 
General Manager, James Stewart, Presents Bank’s Statement, Showing Record Assets and Deposits 


At the Annual Meeting of the Share- 
holders of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, held in the Head Office of 
the Bank, Toronto, December i3th, 
Mr. Stanley M. Wedd, President, and 
Mr. James Stewart, General Manager, 
presented the Annual Statement of the 
Bank together with a review of busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. Wedd’'s address to 
the meeting fcllows, in part: 
Canada’s continued efforts since the 
war to develop an orderly and pros- 
perous economy have been highlighted 
each year by changes both in domes- 
tic and in foreign relationships and 
the year now drawing to a close will 
stand out in this respect. 
Sie 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


I would first note in the record of 
events that Newfoundland this year 
became the tenth Canadian Province, 
after a series of negotiations dating 
back many years, Both countries stand 
to gain much from the new partner- 
ship and Newfoundland will now take 
her place as an active member of this 
Confederation. Tradewise, Canada and 
Newfoundland always have been very 
close, with Canada first in importance 
as a source of Newfoundland imports 
and third in importance as the desti- 
nation of Newfoundland exports. 


a 
DEVALUATION 


The most momentous of recent hap- 
penings is the devaluation which took 
place in mid-September last of the 
British pound, the Canadian dollar and 
the currency adjustments of about 
twenty-five other countries which are 
linked more or less closely with the 
Sterling Area. In all likelihood it will 
be weeks, or even months, before the 
full results of these various devalua- 
tion operations can properly be ap- 
praised. 

The dollar issue today is probably 
less a dollar problem than a produc- 
tion and marketing problem. Devalu- 
ation is, in effect, an attempt to rec- 
tify a distorted balance of payments 
position arising from unfavourable 
trade developments. For real advan- 
tages to accrue from devaluation 
there must be either a sizable stock- 
pile of goods available for export or a 
production potential sufficient to sat- 
isfy any increased demand for export 
goods. In such circumstances, the de- 
valuating country can take advantage 
of its more favourable competitive po- 
sition either before economic conditions 
change internally or before other 
countries readjust trade barriers or in- 
stitute competitive devaluation. In 
the light of the many variable factors 
which must be before ex- 
change effectively 
check id in a coun- 
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haps more realistic to regard devalua- 
tion as a temporary expedient rathe 
than a corrective Should this re nt 
s id eventua to f nvert 
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TRADE AND TARIFF CONFERENCE 
Trade and tariff discussions initiated 
at Geneva in 1947 continue. Reports of 
the sessions during the past summer 
suggest that the principles of multi- 
lateral trade have become more widelv 
recognized and the leading nations in 
world trade, the United States, Britain 


and Canada, are moving toward more 
liberal commercial policies, although 
these may not be fully implemented 
for some time. The revised schedules 
of tariff negotiated he- 
tween the ten additional nations which 


arvreements 


have now joined the general agree- 
ment and the twenty-three original 
members achieved no spectacular re- 
duction in the tariff walls, but they 
continue the basic principles outlined 
in the Geneva negotiations. 

Canada has reduced tariffs on sixty- 
one items and has bound against in- 
creasing the tariff rates on twenty- 
four additional items. Of particular 
importance were the tariff reductions 
obtained by Canada from the United 
States under the most favoured na- 
tions principle, centering for the most 
part on certain types of steel products, 
wood products and meat and dairy 
products. 

o 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 


Looking at our domestic picture, it 
may be noted that the national econ- 
omy as a whole has continued at a 
high level. Conditions, however, have 
been more varied than was the case in 
1948, although it is likeiy that there 
will be an over-all gain this year and 
it is now anticipated that the dollar 
volume of production will reach six- 
teen billion dollars as compared with 
fifteen and a half billion in 1948. Dur- 
ing the year the number of people at 
work reached the highest figure in the 
employment history of this country. 

Canadian agriculture begins the 
1949/1950 crop year in a strong finan- 
cial position due in a large measure 
to continued high returns from the 
sale of farm products. There was, how- 
ever, earlier in the year, widespread 
drought and insect infestation and, 
consequently, many grain growers in 
western Saskatchewan and eastern 
Alberta, as well as in some localities 
in central Canada, suffered heavy crop 
damage, which was not fully overcome 
by the more favourable weather later 
in the season. 

& 


INDUSTRY 


The great expansion of Canadian 
industry in the last quarter century, 
and notably in the last decade, is a 
tribute to the enterprise of Canadian 
citizens, It is estimated that in the last 
ten years manufacturing capacity in 
Canada has increased by about sixty 
per cent while the gross value of Ca- 
nadian manufacturing production per 
head of population has risen from 
about two hundred and fifty dollars 
per head in the 1926-29 period to the 
present value of about seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. In all, there now are 
approximately thirty-three thousand 
manufacturing establishments oper- 
ating in Canada producing goods to a 
value of over ten billion dollars yearly. 
Industrial production has moved up- 
wards and reached a new peacetime 
high towards the latter part of this 
year 

a 


MINING AND OIL 


Today Canada is one of the leading 
producers of minerals and current pro- 
duction is valued at well over eight 
hundred million dollars per annum de- 
rived from about sixty different sub- 
stances. This represents a substantial 
increase in dollar value over any pre- 
vious record, with higher values per 
unit produced and increased volume of 
production both combining to bring 
about a new peak. Plans are proceed- 
ing for the development of the Quebec 
and Labrador iron ore deposits esti- 
mated at over three hundred million 
tons. The initial operations are pro- 
jected at a minimum of ten million 
tons per annum, but some years must 
elapse before actual production will 
be under way. Also, in the lower Que- 
bec region the production of titanium 
is expected to commence in 1950 with 
an objective, which it is planned to 
reach in 1952, of 220,000 tons of titan- 
ium slag and 175,000 tons of pig iron 
per annum. 


The present petroleum development 
programme, largely in Alberta, but ex- 
tending also into Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, is the largest ever under- 
taken in Canada. Alberta now has 
nearly one thousand productive oil 
wells, over twice aS many as a year 
ago, and Canadian oil production has 
tripled as compared to two years ago. 
What new oil discoveries may mean to 
the future of Canadian economic life 
is as yet uncertain but if there are 
further discoveries and _ production 
continues to increase at the present 
rate, oil production may rival agricul- 
ture in importance to the prairie 
economy. Equally topical is the pos- 
sibility that, by becoming self-suffi- 
cient or nearly self-sufficient in oil, 
Canada may substantially reduce her 
trade deficit with the United States. 
In 1948 aggregate oil imports from 
all sources amounted to about three 
hundred millions in United States dol- 
lars. 

The increase in the tempo of the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the country, to which I have just re- 
ferred, is undoubtedly of major impor- 
tance to our economy. One can well 
envisage that, with our new oil poten- 
tials and the possibilities of substan- 
tially increased shipments of metals to 
the United States markets, the cur- 
rent deficit in our trade with that 
country should progressively decline 
and that, in due time, a shift in our 
pattern of trade may develop. 


* 

Today we face many uncertainties. 
The attempts to gain control of men’s 
minds, which is the goal of the totali- 
tarian, throw difficulties in the way of 
efforts to establish an orderly trading 
world. Yet the advantages of peace- 
ful and universal trade are so obvious 
that one cannot help but be strongly 
hopeful that common sense will pre- 
vail. 

All in all the year just closing has 
been a good one for Canada. Our trade 
generally has reached top figures and 
employment has been quite well main- 
tained in most fields of endeavour. In 
so far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned I think it safe to conjecture 
that the coming year will bring satis- 
factory results in the aggregate. It is 
true that competition is becoming in- 
creasingly vigorous both at home and 
from outside of our borders, but there 
is great enterprise in the Canadian 
people and given a reasonably stable 
world there is no basis for pessimism, 


e 
GENERAL MANAGER'S ADDRESS 


Following on from the record activ- 
ities of 1948 the Canadian economy 
has continued in a generally upward 
direction and year-end aggregate fig- 
ures of national income and produc- 
tion will indicate further industrial 
progress this year. This sustained up- 
ward trend is reflected in the present 
position of the Bank. During the fis- 
cal year, assets increased by some 117 
millions of dollars—a somewhat great- 
er climb than that of last year—and 
the figure is now 1,646 millions. 


DEPOSITS 


An increase of 122 millions is shown 
in deposits this year as contrasted with 
93 millions last year. The Balance 
Sheet which is before you gives a 
breakdown of this liability in various 
classifications, but probably the most 
significant figure is contained under 
the heading “Deposits by the Public 
bearing interest,” etc. The bulk of the 
deposits under this heading is in per- 
sonal savings and the increase of 58 
millions over last year at once denotes 
the thrift and savings habits of the 
people of this Dominion and also re- 
flects the generally favourable eco- 
nomic conditions within the Dominion. 


INVESTMENTS 


Our investment portfolio covering 
Dominion and Provincial Government; 
and Municipalities issues shows a 
modest increase over last year of % 
million. The return from such secur. 
ities over the cost of money to the 
Bank is low—a very small fraction of 
1 per cent. However, these securitie 
could readily be converted into cash 
they are not subject to wide market 
fluctuations, and consequently repre. 
sent a safeguard for our depositors 
funds. 

While on the subject of investment 
it might be noted that over the past 
few years great strides have been 
made in the expansion and improve. 
ment of industrial and commercia! 
plant and equipment which has in. 
volved heavy capital investment and 
this has been a sustaining influence 
on the high level of business and en. 
ployment. Having regard for past ex. 
perience, there must be an annual rate 
of capital investment that fits in with 
the orderly growth of an economy 
such as ours, although so far it is dif. 
ficult to express in figures such over. 
all investment, It is important to our 
economy that private capital invest- 
ment be encouraged among our owr 
people, but also the factors must be 
such that citizens of other lands wi! 
view our investment possibilities with 
favour. It is essential, therefore, that 
a climate continue to be developed an¢ 
sustained wherein risks and return: 
came into line, and where individua 
and corporate judgments be given ade- 
quate scope. 

e 
LOANS 
loans this year have in- 
creased $59 million. This is almos 
double the increase of 1948. Stead; 
upward price movements (fortunatel; 
on a small scale), a sustained expan: 
sion in industrial plant and equipmen: 
plus the continued buoyancy of the 
Canadian economy to which I hav: 
made previous reference have contrib: 
uted to this position. 
a o 
VOLUME 

So far, I have dealt only in figures 
which have a dollar sign in front, but 
I am pleased to say that the progres 
made dollar-wise has been matched i: 
the increased number of our custom: 
ers, depositors, borrowers. and other 
who use the facilities of the Bank. 

The number of deposit accounts in- 
creased by 38,600, and borrowers br 
11,500. 

In addition, there has been a fur 
ther enlargement of the number wh: 


Current 


have a proprietary interest in the 
Bank as our shareholders have ir 
creased by 450 and now stand 
13,936. 
Sia ceneS si 
STAFF 


The figures which you have befor 
you bespeak the calibre of the staf 
The over-all increase in the Balanc 
Sheet and the level of our earning 
tell the story of initiative, energy 
good staff-customer relationships. W4 
have a large staff—some 7,500—sca' 
tered over the length and breadtt 
the Dominion, in the United Kingdon 
the United States and the West Ind 
Spread as they are, authority is wide 
diffused and I cannot speak too high 
of the manner in which the Manage 
and Accountants throughout the sen 
ice have accepted and wisely 1 
their delegated authority. The me 
and women in the clerical position 
the branches have also contributed ‘ 
the giving of cheerful and efficier 
service to the public. It is a pleasur 
for me to express appreciation to t> 
members of the staff for a good j0 
well done, and I am sure this wil 


‘ 


heartily endorsed by the shareholdesy 


here today. 
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THE ECONOMY 


«MUCH moaning about the’ reduction 
o: food purchases by the United 
Kingdom is inevitably heard when the 
yminion and Provincial agricultural 
ficials meet in Ottawa each Decem- 
ber, to consider next year’s plans 

The general impression is that the 
L nited Kingdom is buying very much 
less from Canada than it did before 
the war. A careful examination of the 
official British import figures shows 
that this is not the case. The propor- 
tion of total food imports comin 
from Canada is actually higher tha 
p: e-War. 

Some of the commoditie 
h.ve been dropped from the list. an 
none of them are anywhere near th 
unprecedented wartime peaks, but in 
al. Major items the U.K. is buying 
higher proportion of its imports from 
Canada than it did before the war 
While this is no great reassurance for 
the future it does strongly suggest that 
the “calamity” of reduced British pur- 
chases need not prove 
Canadian economy 

The following tables show the 
portion of U.K 
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Imports coming trom 


various sources in 1938, 1948 and the 
first 9 months of 1949 
Percentage of UK. imports 
By quontity 
1938 1948 1949 
9 mos 

WHEAT 
From Canode 28 75 72 
From Avustralic 30 18 2 
From U.S.A 20 6.2 7.5 
WHEAT FLOUR 
From Canado 47.5 78.5 65 
From Australic 39.5 21 21.6 
From U.S.A 5 04 13.4 
BACON 
From Canode 18.8 70.5 6* 
From Denmork 49 18 58.5 
From Netheriands va 3 & 
From lreland 7.8 _ — 
From Poland — _ 5 
*The first nine months cre ‘‘off-months'’. Nov 


ember shipments clone were iorger then the 
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first nine months of this year. The estimated 
total for the yeor is about 20 per cent and this 
is still well below the contract, which Canodo 
hes been unable to fulfil.) 


CHEESE 


From Canada 23 10 11.5 
From New Zecland 56 53 42 
From Australic 8 11.5 9 
From Netherlands 7 . 8 
From U.S.A — 16 22* 


(*ECA financing accounts for the increase in 
deliveries from the U.S. The Canadian contract 
for 1948 and 1949 was determined by Canadian 
Production rather than U.K. capacity to poy 


EGGS IN SHELL 

From Canode 0.5 30 7a 

From Denmark 34 29 47 

From Netherlands 21 10 10 

From Ireland 8 14 22 

From Austrolic 3 11 6 
These figures all show substantial 


drops in Canada’s share of the market 
as compared with the war years, but 
(apart from cheese) quite significant 

creases compared with pre-war. A 


e 
price comparison is also interesting 
‘ s 


of Canadian products in U.K. Devalu- 


ation has of course increased the cost 


In terms of pounds 
Wheot 
1938 £8-8-0 per ton 
1949: £24-0-0 per ton 
Wheet fiour 


1938: £11-8-0 per ton 


1949; £32-12-0 per ton 
Bacon 

1938: £86-0-0 per ton 

1949: £208-0-0 per ton 
Cheese 


1938: £69-0-0 per ton 


1949: £179-0-0 per ton 

Eggs in shell 
1938: £59-0-0 per thousand dozens 
1949: £141-0-0 per thousand dozens 
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LABRADOR TO U.S. 


NEW ENGLANDYSS dream of getting 
its first integrated steel mill seems a 
little closer to reality now that the 
long-awaited financing for the Que- 
bec-Labrador iron ore fields has been 
disclosed. Boosting the steel mill pro- 
ject is the New England Council, 
which started plumping for the idea 
back in 1947. The council has had a 
steel committee in being for about a 
vear and hired a mining engineer last 
summer to promote the project. Some 
of the necessary impetus was given 
when the financing plans were an- 
nounced for development of the new 
rich iron ore deposits in Eastern Can- 
ada, and when President Truman gave 
his blessing to it by extending to the 
Council his wish for “every success in 
working out a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the steel companies.” 
The plan, nebulous though it neces- 
sarily must be at this early stage, calls 
for a tax-free mill to turn out 1,250,- 
000 tons of ingot annually and process 
it into 1,000,000 tons of finished steel. 
A new public authority, patterned 
after the New York Port Authority. 
would be established by the New Eng- 
land state chosen for the site. When 


Steel: 





built, the mill would be rented to « 
privately-owned operating company 
More than $225,000,000 would be 
needed to complete the operation 
with New England industrial interests 
and a big steel manufacturer presum 
ably doing the financing. That’s the 
blueprint for the project as far as it 
has gone. So far, none of the big stee! 
concerns will admit to having more 
than an academic interest in the 
venture. 


Advertising: 
OVERSEAS PUSH 


MOST business men who ship abroad 
are expanding their overseas market 
ing and promotion efforts in 1950 
Confirmation of this trend may be 
found in a survey of 200 leading 
manufacturers whose thinking repre 
sents a cross-section of American 
business. Twenty-five per cent of these 
manufacturers plan to increase theis 
export advertising budget in 1950 
roughly 52 per cent report that they 
will spend the same amount of mone\ 
in 1950 as they did in 1949; 4 per 
cent said their expenditures will be 
5O per cent greater and only 18 per 
cent expect their budgets to be lower 
in other words, more than 80 per cent 
of those surveyed said the volume of 
their export advertising in 1950 will 
be equal to or greater than the 1949 
figure. 


FROM LITTLE ACORNS 


WITH MORE BUSINESS emanat- 
ing from Ottawa each year, the daily 
newspapers and press services have 
been sending specialists to cover story 
angles that busy gallery correspond: 
ents neglected. Press Gallery mem 
bership has increased from 30 to 80 
in the last 15 years. Included in the 
new colony is an ambitious group of 
free lancers, who will tackle any kind 
of picture or editorial assignment in 
the Ottawa Valley. 

Launched fitfully on a shoe-string 
in April, 1947, Capital Press Service 
was conceived by Phil Shackleton and 
Marge Davison (now Mrs. Shackle 
ton), who learned their camera work 
at National Film Board, and Art 
Roberts, while he was studying journ 
alism at Carleton College 

Two years ago today, they sent out 
a greeting card (see cut) that was a 
little exaggerated: they did not have 
the cart and the old nag—they walked 
to local assignments and_ hitchhiked 
to out-of-town jobs. Now they bounce 
to work in a Jeep and are planning to 
buy another; they are working fu!l 
time; and have hired a staff of four 
writers and darkroom technicians 

From their first story on gliding 
they have expanded their scope to in 
clude assignments and free lance 
features for many of the Canadian 
periodicals and trade papers. Thev are 
the photographic arm of The Ottawa 
Journal and supply most of the Cana 
dian Press pictures from Ottawa 


NO ULCERS 
“THE URGE to do just this thing 
was in me, as it is in every newspaper- 
man. Scratch the surfaee of any editor 





Gr oc lings 


THIS YEAR, a Jeep for Capital Press 


’ reporter and right under the skin 
there’s the slow-burning fire. Some 
day he is going to have his own news 
paper, and he’s going to do all those 
things they have never let him do. It 
s a kind of occupational disease.” 

Nova Scotia-born Alexander Mac- 
Donald, demobbed from the OSS of 
the U.S. Navy in the spring of 1946, 
decided to stay in Bangkok, where he 
had acquired a deep affection for his 
wn en — marble palace. Before 

> Knew it, he talked himself into set- 
"mg up an English-language news- 
paper. With no experience in the me- 

‘hanical aspects of publication, 4e 
ounded up Siamese typesetters who 
could not read English, rescued two 
Japanese pressmen from detention 
amp, and hired a motley group of 
‘ditorial writers of every race and 
creed. 

To top it off, he managed to get out 
Volume One, Number One, 0 
schedule. After meeting every cr tis 
on record, he established The Bangkok 
Post without stirring up one ulcer 
You'll enjoy his story. “Bangkok F:ii- 
tor” (MacMillan, $3.75).—G.M. 
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Calvert, Secretary of State to King James 1, and head of the famous 


Calvert family 
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fertile seed of democracy in the New World 
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Sas iS ‘yous ricinus Mi whinedieas 


Canada at Christmas... For voung and old Since their first Christmas more than three centuries 

ike it’s a time of happiness... of gay lights, tinsel ago, Canadians have moulded a great nation. The 

9 wishes. Christmas is a family occasion... story of this growth is told in Canada Unlimited— 

when we give thanks for the blessings we know in an illustrated 144-page book published by the 
( la Unlimited O’ Keefe Foundation 


t your copy of this exciting story by sending 25c in cash (no stamps 

r cheques, please) to ‘Canada Unlimited’, Dept. L’’, O'Keefe House, 

ronto, Ontario. Please print your name and address clearly. All 

received will be donated to the Canadian Citizenship Council. 

The aim of this council of service, welfare, labour, fraternal and other 

janizations is to acquaint new Canadians with the opportunities 
ffered by democratic citizenship in Canada. 
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